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THE FEELINGS AS A FACTOR IN SCHOOL 
TRAINING.* 


By J. Lewis Paton, M.A. 






Rf TIE word sensibility is a word which has of late lost 

Sra iy caste. It is used by the novelist to describe the young 

Lee lady who is morbidly impressionable and romantic; 

? 

Ee it is used by a Cabinet Minister to describe the tender- 

= — heartedness of the peace-lover, the Quaker, and the 

pro-Boer. It carries with it nowadays a connotation of over- 

sensitiveness and sentimentalism. It is used with a tone of dis- 
paragement. 

The adjective sensible, on the other hand, though it has not 
lost caste, is used in a sense quite foreign to its original meaning, 
to denote rather intellect than feeling, a person whose judgment is 
cool, impartial, and dispassionate. 

It was not in this way that Edmund Burke used these words. 
To him the word “sensibility” denoted one of those attributes 
which distinguish the higher types of men. One of the qualities 
which has passed with the age of chivalry is “that sensibility of 
principle which felt a stain like a wound” ; and one of the qualities 
of the true lawgiver is that he must be “ full of sensibility.” 

I would like, for the purposes of this paper at any rate, to 
reinstate the word in the high place among human qualities which 
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was accorded to it by Edmund Burke. To my mind, every well 
bred and well trained man and woman ought to be, in his phrase, 
‘full of sensibility’’; they must have that delicate feeling of 
personal honour, that quick response of sympathy, that fine tact 
in dealing with others which the word “sensibility,” and, so far as 
I know, no other word in the language, implies. The great 
difference to me between man and man, the difference according 
to which men are ranked as higher or lower, is just this, that one 
feels more than another, feels more promptly, more deeply, and 
more truly, and acts according to such right feelings. ‘The 
heart that is soonest awake to the flowers” and “first to be 
touched by the thorns’’—the heart that, being so awake and so 
touched, is ready to work at the extraction of thorns and the 
cultivation of flowers—that is, after all, the highest type of 
educated man. 

It is for that reason that I venture to take the subject of the 
feelings as the subject of this evening’s lecture. 

“The true lawgiver should be full of sensibility.” So should 
every teacher. He is alive to the slightest indication, because, 
just as a slight indication in the body may be to the physician a 
symptom of grave disorder, so in our much more delicately 
adjusted moral nature the slightest outward sign—a tone of the 
voice, a glance of the eye, a curl of the lip, a titter in the tone— 
may be symptomatic of inward disorder. 

May I take a homely illustration? The captain had retired 
about an hour ago, and but for the man at the wheel and the 
look-out there was no one on deck. Suddenly the captain’s door 
opened, and the captain stepped out in his pyjamas and bedroom 
slippers. ‘* Holloah, Captain, I thought you were in your bunk 
and sound asleep.” ‘So I was right enough, but I thought I 
heard a noise. I think it’s somewhere in the engine-room.” 
There was indeed plenty of noise: there was the noise of the 
waves, and the swish of the water, and the regular thud of the 


engines. ‘Lots of noise, Captain, for that matter.’ But it 
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wasn’t any of these noises that got him out of bed. It was a rope 
at the far end of the ship which had not been properly made fast, 
and it was flapping irregularly against the side of the vessel. 
** Bless you, sir,” said the captain, “ when you have a ship on your 
mind, you've got to be thinking all the while when you're asleep ; 
you've got to have an eye in the back of your head and listen 
with your toes.’ 

The true schoolmaster must be full of sensibility. If he can’t 
listen with his toes, let him seek some other profession. Over 
the doors of Plato’s Academy was the inscription Mnjieic &yewperpnric 
eisirw. If Plato had run a normal school for the training of 
teachers, the inscription would have been Mnieic avaoOnric civirw. 
There is no entrance here for the insensate man, the pachyderm 
who cannot feel. 

Not only must the true teacher have feeling himself—he must 
understand, sympathise with, and utilize the feeling of his pupils. 
How fatal is the mistake of ignoring the feelings in education, 
and how tragic are the consequences of so doing is shown in 
fiction by “ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel” and in real life by 
the autobiography of John Stuart Mill. George Meredith’s novel 
is highly prized by all interested in education. The resultant 
impression of that book, to my mind, is that no amount of 
cleverness in the teacher and no amount of excellence in system or 
curticulum is of any avail if one leaves out of account the natural 
propensities, feelings, and desires of the child whom we educate. 
Training is like a game of dominoes—it is no good having the 
best of pieces in one’s hand, however high they may be; unless 
one can fit them in with the pieces played by one’s adversary, 
one loses the game. I commend “The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel” to any one who does not know it as a most helpful 
piece of educational thinking. As to John S. Mill, every one 
knows the story of his early training—how splendidly it answered 
as a training in intellectual gymnastic and the accumulation of 
knowledge, how utterly it ignored both his hands and his feelings, 
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and how prolonged and turbid and painful was the reaction of 
outraged Nature. 

But I will not dwell on this. The old system is no more. 
All I wish to point out is that practically the whole of the advance 
which has been made in educational science has been made precisely 
by taking into account the natural feelings of children, studying 
them, and adapting to them both ourselves and our teaching. 
The old philosophy of education kept its eye on knowledge— 
such and such knowledge was to be inculcated, such and such 
instruments of knowledge were to be mastered. The matter of 
the teaching, the system of the teaching was the same for all. 
It was simple—delightfully simple—but it was wrong. One 
kind of feelings this school did take into its cognizance—the 
bodily feelings. ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart,” said Dr. Keate. 
“Be pure in heart, boys. If you aren’t pure in heart, I’ll flog 
you.” Such was the old school. And there was no advance in 
educational science until another school arose, who said: ‘“* We 
are beginning at the wrong end. We have been planning out 
education for children in the same way as the French Government 
makes clothes for its soldiers. First they make the suit; then 
they fit the man to the suit. We have got hold of the wrong end 
of the stick. Before we make the suit of clothes, we must take 
the measure of the child that is to wear them. The first thing to 
study is the growing organism that we have to develop—we must 
find out its latent powers, the laws of its growth, and its instinc- 
tive tendencies; observe the lines along which these tendencies 
develop, and take them as our rule in the planning out of 
methods.” This is what Pestalozzi (following Fichte) called 
“Der Prozessgang der Natur in der Entwickelung des Mens- 
chengeschlechts.” This was the secret of what has been called 
his “‘ gift of divination, his luminous guesswork.” The discovery 
was the outcome of his experience. His experience was not, of 
course, unique; but the reason why Pestalozzi saw the lesson 
of his experience, while others who had the same experience 
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did not see, was due precisely to the intense sympathy of his 
nature ; he was “full of sensibility,” and therefore he had eyes 
to see. 

Now I think, if Pestalozzi could see to-day the results in 
European and American education of the new truth which he 
discovered, he would have no reason to be discouraged. Those 
results are most apparent perhaps in primary education. Consider 
the difference between the modern kindergarten and the old 
elementary school. Contrast the freedom, sociableness, and spon- 
taneous joyousness of the present infant class with what Edward 
Thring tells us of his own preparatory school, where all talking at 
meals was forbidden; and young Edward Thring himself was 
flogged for “a very little laugh at dinner.” “ All my life long,” 
he says, “the evil of that place has been on me. It is even now 
one of my strongest impressions, with its misery, the misery of a 
clipped hedge, with every clip through flesh and blood and fresh 
young feelings; its snatches of joy, its painful but honest work— 
grim, but grimly in earnest—and its prison morality of discipline. 
The most lasting lesson of my life was the failure of suspicion and 
severity fo get inside the boy world, however much it troubled our 
outsides.” 

Let that stand for evidence which might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. Such things as this are dealt with nowadays by a special 
society, and the policeman, the family butcher, the family milkman, 
the family washerwoman, and the grocer’s boy all combine to 
bring such occurrences to the notice of the society and protect 
child life from such inhumanity. 

The results of the new theory of education are, as I have said, 
most easily seen in primary education. The results in secondary 
education have been slower in maturing; they are not nearly so 
universal, they are less easily discerned, but I believe they are 
every bit as real. Within my own time there has been a won- 
derful change in the relations between masters and boys. I don’t 
think the credit can be ascribed to any one personality or any one 
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school—it has been in the air, it has been everywhere silently 
operative, but it seems to me so real and so important that the 
word “change” is too weak, and perhaps the proper word for me 
to use would be “revolution.” In what does this silent revolution 
consist, and how has it come? It consists in the closeness and 
freedom of the personal intercourse between master and pupil. 
Thirty or forty years ago the masters lived apart from the boys. 
The master was what a master still is in Continental schools— 
an officer—and the boys were the rank and file. The idea of 
a master corresponding with a boy was unheard of. If a command 
was given, he no more dreamed of saying “please” than the 
officer on parade thinks of saying, “‘ Right turn, gentlemen, if you 
please,” or “ Kindly turn to the front.”” The relationship is very 
different now. I remember when I went to Rugby as a master 
being surprised at the quite informal way in which boys and 
masters foregathered out of school hours, how after evening 
preparation one would drop in to a study to give back a com- 
position, or even without any such pretext, just for a bit of a 
chat, and not infrequently also a bit of a cake, without there 
being the slightest suspicion on the part of the boys that you 
were an intruder, or the slightest feeling on the part of the master 
that he was unwelcome or de srop—and all this without there 
being any laxness of discipline or any other advantage taken by 
the boys. As it has been wittily phrased, “the masters are 
still boys, and the boys are still mastered.” Now this is the 
old Greek idea of education being a évroveia or companionship 
( Miterziehung, as the Germans call it)—it is the quiet, unnoticed, 
and unobtrusive influence of one who is with the boys in games 
and in hobbies as well as work, who shares in all their life and to 
whom deference is paid, not because of any official position he 
holds, but because of what he is in himself. 

What this change has accomplished it is not for me to estimate. 
I will just notice on the negative side that it has abolished in our 
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coarse vices of self-indulgence and drinking which figure so largely 
in Dr. Arnold’s sermons. 

How has it come about? It has come about mainly through 
games. ‘‘Sympathy,” as Mr. Herbert Spencer says, “is best 
cultivated by participation in the pleasures of people.” The 
pleasures of boys—English boys at any rate—are chiefly cricket, 
football, rowing, and outdoor games. It has become the custom 
of masters to share in these, and, so sharing, they have learned a 
sympathy which they would never have learned in the mere 
class-room routine; and this sympathy has given them insight and 
influence, and has enabled them to put their finger on the central 
sensorium of the genus boy, and, if one may be pardoned the 
expression, open his oyster, without his knowing it, in a way 
which was never possible before. And herein I should like in 
justice to say how much is due to junior masters, especially in our 
boarding schools. Boys take their ideals and their tone much 
more readily from a younger man. I have been often surprised 
at the;influence on senior boys of one who is perhaps only three 
years or so their elder. With a grey beard or a bald head they 
are apt to say unconsciously to themselves: ‘‘ Yes, that’s all very 
well for him; but then he’s old and I’m young, and that’s what 
makes the difference.” They cannot say this of a man who is 
just fresh from his schools. Honour to whom honour is due. 
I think it is only right to make some public acknowledgment of 
the way the junior masters on the staffs of our different schools, 
too often wretchedly underpaid, have thrown themselves, without 
stint of leisure or of interest, into the life of the school to which 
they have been attached. 

There are some, I know, who think that such men lower the 
profession by such conduct. ‘* What becomes of your dignity?” 
they say. ‘‘ Does not such familiarity inevitably breed contempt? 
[‘*Commend me to a proverb for a thumping falsehood,” as 
somebody has said.] When you call a boy by his Christian name, 
or—still more shocking—accost him as ‘old man,’ don’t you find 
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that he loses all respect for you?” To which I answer: “ Not 
at all. One must stoop if one would raise. As long as it is 
natural, there is no danger init. The one intolerable thing in 
dealing with the young is affectation, and the worst affectation is 
the affectation of superiority. Go read your Shakespeare and see 
if Caliban did not learn more in one hour from two drunken 
rascally butlers than he learned in twelve years from the dignified 
and unbending Prospero. And why? Simply because they came 
down to his level; they found what the sage Prospero with all 
his sagacity never found, the right point of departure.” A dignity 
that cannot look after itself is not worth looking after. 

That education will be the best which finds the point of 
departure. In intellectual work it will secure, in the first place, 
interest, and through interest will prompt the mind to self- 
activity in acquiring ideas and knowledge. In all other matters, 
physical, social, esthetic, and spiritual, it will watch for the un- 
folding of the several feelings, appetites, desires, and as each 
feeling, or appetite, or tendency unfolds it will provide the right 
opportunity and the right way for its exercise and its expression, 
so that each instinctive tendency of the organism may, as it 
develops, contribute its part to the building up of the whole 
“through that which every joint supplieth,” and so conduce to 
the full-grown perfect manhood or womanhood. In fact this 
seems to me to be precisely the difference between the Hooligan, 
we will say, on the one hand, and the best type of the English 
public-school boy on the other. Initially there was no difference : 
but in the one case, as each instinct awoke, it found a right sphere 
and a favourable atmosphere for its exercise; in the other case 
each natural instinct and feeling was warped and soured by wrong 
environment into a monstrous, an unnatural, and an unsightly 
perversion of Nature. 

Let us then take stock of some of these feelings as they arise 
in the case of boys, for I would prefer to speak of what I know. 
But I shall be told at the outset that boys have no feelings; it’s 
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absurd to say that they have. We have all of us felt this at times 
when we have had a splitting headache and our classes have 
chosen just that day on which to be specially tiresome. Robert 
Louis Stevenson describes somewhere the callous way in which a 
child came up to him as he lay ill, and, airily disregarding the 
patient’s complex and acute sufferings, requested his attention for 
some more pressing business of its own. It is true that children 
are delightfully incapable of entering into the feelings of their 
elders. It is a wrong deduction to say that therefore they’ have 
no feelings at all. 


He jests at scars who never felt a wound. 


And a boy who never had a headache in his life does not 
sympathize with your headache, simply because he doesn’t under- 
stand what it means. If you had sore gums from teething, or 
what a little fellow of my acquaintance once called “a pain under 
your pinafore,” through eating too much plum-pudding, then he 
would understand and you would have, for a time at any rate, 


his sympathy. The cruelty of boys (which is so well known that 
I need not illustrate it) is due largely to this anesthesia. A boy, 
who habitually pelted toads, one day saw a toad, in its expiring 
agony, fold its forefeet together like hands. This touched him, 
it got home, it made him feel the pain he had inflicted, and after- 
wards he not only did not pelt toads himself with stones, but 
stopped other fellows from so doing. ‘The boy had feelings, as 
all boys have, but they were dormant, inhibited by lack of 
perception. 

Nor must we be surprised if we find their feelings absolutely 
irrational. I knew of a midshipmite who never could get to 
sleep ashore until the gardener came and played the garden-hose 
upon his window. And Prof. James tells the story of a child 
who, in the midst of a raging fire, in presence of devouring 
flames, showed neither astonishment nor fear, but the noise of the 
firemen’s trumpet and the wheels of the engine made him start 
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and cry. We must simply not expect them to be rational—we 
must take them as they are, however unreasonable—and work 
upon that basis. That must be our point of departure—at any 
rate, we shall never get any other. 

We must not be annoyed to find these feelings changeable, not 
to say capricious. ‘The young,” says Aristotle in his Rhetoric, 
*« desire passionately, but quickly cease from their desire.” The 
young mind is not stable or tenacious, nor can it hold much at a 
time, and a new interest quickly expels an old one. But, even so, 
by long suffering and judicious selection, certain moods may be 
encouraged, become habitual, and, gathering strength, gradually 
come to constitute temperament. 

From this very changeableness of feeling the true teacher will 
learn to avoid, above all, monotony. There must be perpetual 
novelty and change; we must never get into a rut. Here, as 
much as anywhere, the skill of the true craftsman is seen. He 
has to go over the same ground again and again, but he must 
always have fresh illustrations and fresh aspects, and work back- 
wards and forwards over the same subject. ‘Small changes 
benefit the organism,” says Darwin. This is specially true of 
the young. Dulness and monotony are the devil to them. Ifa 
thing has always been done one way, that is precisely the reason 
why it should be done the reverse way now and again. Beware 
of what Oliver Wendell Holmes calls “the ginger-bread rabbit 
expression ” on the faces of your class. It is a sure sign that you 
have lost touch with interest. Rather do anything than suffer it 
to continue; stand on your head, if you like, or else do as a 
colleague of mine used to do, seat yourself in the class—take a 
humble place at the bottom—tell off one of the boys to take the 
lesson, and let them see how many places you can get by fair 
answering of questions. The first and the great commandment 
for a teacher is: ‘“‘Thou shalt be alive.” Let your teaching fairly 
tingle with life. Make your class feel they are under a man, not 
under a machine. 
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In enumerating some of the more marked instincts or natural 
feelings, it is impossible to speak in universals. The sequence 
according to which they develop is exceedingly diverse, and their 
expression is, if possible, more diverse still. Darwin wrote a 
treatise on the expression of the emotions. This gives us what we 
may call the normal and physiological mode of expression. But 
consider how different in different persons will be the expression 
of the same emotion. A party was climbing in the Rocky 
Mountains. It was a heterogeneous sort of party; there were 
ministers, business men, and professional men. Suddenly they 
breasted a ridge and the Pacific Ocean burst upon their view. It 
was a great moment. “ Hallelujah!” said the Methodist minister ; 
“Glory to God.” ‘ Well, I'll be condemned!” said the stock- 
broker. It was the same feeling—the same spirit; there was 
difference of expression, of ritual—that is all. 

With these premisses and provisoes we may pass in review 
briefly some of the instinctive feelings as they arise, and see what 
guidance we may get from the consideration. 

The first instinct is for activity and motion. Every nurse 
knows how much more easily a child’s attention is attracted by a 
moving object than by still life. The same instinct persists all 
through childhood. If it is an object lesson, keep, if possible. 
active objects before the class. Better than a diagram to show 
the breathing of the lungs is a double bladder with a tube to it 
by which you can inflate and deflate; better than a stuffed bird is 
a live cat; better than a dried botanical specimen or a whole 
herbarium is a growing haricot-bean. Don’t let your class-room 
be a mausoleum. Even in physics let the expanding power of heat 
be demonstrated by a toy steam engine. Whatever the subject, 
give them plenty to do themselves. If it is science, let it be 
heuristic ; if it is language, let there be quick, sharp question and 
answer in the language taught. 

It is boys of the sprightliest temper who are commonly fullest 
of mischief. Their mischievousness is really their attempt to 
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enliven their surroundings. They are bursting and itching with 
life at every pore themselves, and they cannot abide the sight 
of everything torpid about them. They can raise more life by 
vexing folk than by doing serviceable acts. Ergo they do 
vexatious things; ergo they throw stones, because that flutters old 
stagers badly. If they cannot see the vexation and flutter they 
cause, still, they can enjoy it in the mind’s eye. They will break 
a window on the sly, or steal a workman’s tool, or fasten up his 
door, just to enjoy the thought of how he will fret and fume. 
Last week, in Edinburgh, I could see them at work in the streets. 
They were picking up the High Street, and after six the workmen 
went away, leaving some poor old fellow with a fire in a brazier 
in charge. What high old times those were for the street arabs, 
when they trundled off his wheelbarrow, upset the heaps of stone, 
sneaked his lanterns, or threw squibs into his sentry-box just to 
see him start! This is an instinct. We have to reckon with it. 
It is as strong in the Edinburgh student as in the Edinburgh 
street boy. Kepress it or coerce it we cannot in any considerable 
measure. Turn it out with a pitchfork: it will still recur. But 
divert it we can into more useful channels; and gymnastics, wood 
carving, carpentry, and such manual classes are some of the ways 
in which schoolmasters have endeavoured to exploit it. 

But more important than all the manual exercises in the whole 
pedagogic cyclopedia is that the teacher should himself be 
sprightly. Who tends fat cattle should himself be fat. Who 
teaches boys himself should be a boy. And one of the wisest 
things Dr. Arnold ever said was when, speaking of the corkscrew 
staircase which led to his sixth-form room at Rugby, he remarked : 
“When I can’t run up that staircase I shall not attempt to teach 
boys any more.” 

Another instinctive feeling which comes to the front very early 
is acgutsitiveness. Whatever the increasing altruism of the day 
may have done for us elder folk, your boy is no altruist. He has 
a veritable John Bull appetite for annexation. He likes to have 
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things for his very own, and as many of them as possible. He is 
a born collector. He collects anything, from soap coupons and 
cigarette pictures to postage-stamps, play-bills, birds’ eggs, butter- 
flies, or door-knobs. The Kaffirs in South Africa, Mr. Nevinson 
tells us, collect boots. They have no special use for them; they 
just hang them round their necks as ornaments, and the man 
who goes about with the greatest number of boots round his 
neck is a proud man. Boys are like this: they collect for the 
sake of collecting; but the sagacious educator can pretty readily 
exploit this instinct to serviceable ends. Whatever he learns 
about the special objects he collects, the collector will, at any 
rate, learn some amount of patience and perseverance; he will 
get some idea of classification with all that this involves of nice 
discrimination, neatness, and order. All this over and above 
what he will learn about the actual articles he collects. And this 
will be considerable. A boy, who is still at school, began as a 
coin collector at a very early age. His father had an aversion to 
threepenny-bits; the boy rather liked them. That was how it 
started. It chanced that one day in Bond Street, with his nurse, 
he happened to pick up an old English coin; the chance directed 
his attention to this particular branch of coin-collecting, and by 
the age of sixteen he was an authority of the first rank on 
ancient British hammered coins and a Fellow of the Numismatic 
Society. 

Another instinctive feeling which develops at an early age 
with boys is the combative and emulative tendency. This finds 
its legitimate scope in football and field sports, which not only 
give scope to the instinct, but regulate and discipline it, and 
exercise with it other higher qualities of self-control, concentration, 
courage, and unselfishness. 

May I be allowed to cite here what seems to me a typical 
instance of the way in which games at a good school enlist and 
educe all that is best in a boy’s feeling, and produce that inde- 
finable something which we call “good form”? At the cricket 
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match between Rugby and Marlborough, three years ago, when 
Marlborough had finished their second innings, only one hour 
remained, and Rugby had a hundred runs to make. Marlborough 
could easily have spun out the time, instead of which they were 
out in the field in a minute, and every time the field had to 
change, either at change of over or when a left-handed batsman 
faced the bowler, the Marlborough boys one and all ran to their 
places. Rugby made the runs, but Marlborough, though she 
missed the victory, gained the undying respect of her rivals, and 
won the honour of having upheld the best traditions of English 
ames. 

The school games, and all the organizing work that they 
involve, serve also as a field for another instinctive feeling which 
is found, at any rate, in all vigorous specimens of boyhood. 
They want to manage things for themselves. With quite young 
children how frequent it is to hear them say: ‘“ Now let me do 
it.” ‘Let me try it by myself’’! It is so all the way up. And 
school games, a cadet corps, athletic sports, and all the other 
branches of school activity, a debating society, a musical society, 
a chess club, a camera club, a scientific society, a school magazine, 
all afford splendid scope for this instinctive desire to manage. In 
fact it is here that you find that training in citizenship and affairs 
which you do find in English schools and will scarcely find in any 
others. Let it have scope; there may be hitches, there may be 
mismanagement ; but in this as in everything else, boys learn by 
making mistakes. As Mr. Chesterton says: “What is worth 
doing at all is worth doing badly.” The feeling for leadership is 
the counterpart of the feeling for comradeship. The one implies 
the other, and it is the boast of our English schools that in their 
sports and in their system of prefect government they have 
recognized both these natural instincts and utilized them for the 
purposes of the corporate life. 

It is in the comradeship of games and school societies that the 
sociable instinct finds its satisfaction and its growth. That is 
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another of the most strongly marked feelings in boys. It is not 
always positive in character; about the difficult years of thirteen 
to sixteen the sociable instinct is chiefly shown by a shyness which 
seems to shrink from society, but which really is a sign of how 
strong the social sense is growing. Masters may work on this 
for purposes of punishment. For instance, one of my Rugby 
colleagues, instead of setting lines in the summer term, used to 
require a boy to bring him so many dockweeds dug up from the 
cricket pitch. It wasn’t the digging up the boy minded; it was 
the publicity of the proceeding, and I have known boys get 
up at unearthly hours of the morning to fulfil the stern mandate. 
Key used to punish a boy in this way. He would have him 
up before the whole school, and make him first take off his coat 
and then wear it inside out. Thring used to make the boys who 
were late for morning assembly come up before the whole school 
and sign their names solemnly in the register beneath his very 
eyes—a much worse ordeal for a boy than to be beaten with many 
stripes. 

But this method of punishment must be used with great caution. 
It is quite easy by means of it, without meaning it and without 
knowing it, to injure a boy’s self-respect ; and self-respect like a 
human tooth, has a sensitive enamel coating—the slightest scratch 
on the surface opens the door to a process of corruption and 
decay which it is no easy matter to arrest. 

This raises the whole question of punishment in schools, a 
question on which I do not propose to enter. I will only say that 
there is no duty which needs so much sensibility on the part of a 
master, so much appreciation of a boy’s own feeling. So many 
boys are good fellows and gentlemen in feeling and fools on 
impulse. Our danger as masters is twofold—on the one hand 
over-severity. It is a great mistake to treat a boy as though he 
were a bad lot altogether. Few boys—very few—are that. To 
treat a boy as such is the best way to make him into a bad lot. On 
the other hand, over-strictness is far better than slackness. I am 
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no friend to coercion; but coercion is better than idleness, and 
punishment is better than evil or vicious habit. When a boy 
does wrong, the better part of that boy knows that he deserves 
punishment. If you let him down too lightly, the better part of 
him is disappointed in you, the worse part of him rejoices in its 
impunity. Let love here reinforce with all its power the better 
side, even though it takes the form of extreme severity. More 
than anything else this tests the right balance and discrimination 
of a master’s “sensibility,” and greater perhaps than any other 
reward in our profession is the love and respect in after life of a 
boy whom you have expelled from school. Prior, in one of his 
ballads, prescribes the way in which a man should treat his wife. 


Be to her faults a little blind, 
Be to her virtues very kind. 


This may, or may not be the proper way in which to treat a wife. 
That does not concern me now. I am certain that as regards 
schoolboys the first part of the maxim is quite wrong. Never be 
blind to his faults. But the second clause is admirable. Be very 
kind to his virtues. We lose our power over a boy when we 
degenerate into mere fault-finders. I am afraid our marking 
system rather encourages this, and when boys read their terminal 
reports I think they must often feel that our eye has been keener 
to detect failure than merit, that they have had 


All their faults observed, 
Set in a note-book, learned and conned by rote 
To cast into their teeth. 


Boys have an instinctive love of praise. Don’t stint praise where 
praise is deserved. Some boys, and many of the better sort, are 
easily discouraged—they come to something stiff, they make a 
failure, and they are only too apt to say: “It’s no use trying.” 
Take any chance such a boy gives you of praising him. Fortu- 
nately he is as easily encouraged as discouraged. 
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What thou wilt 
Thou. sooner shalt enforce. it with thy smile 
Than hew to it with thy sword. 


This is, I think, specially true of higher work. In teaching 
higher composition I found it had immense effect on some boys 
to tell them what were the best points in their compositions as 
well as the worst, and whenever a boy flashed out into something 
really good to adopt it as my own fair copy, or, at any rate 
commend it as a good variant, when dictating the fair copy to the 
set. Don’t put the blind eye to the telescope when there is any 
sign of excellence. Greet it as the heroes of faith greeted the 


promises “from afar.” Give it its due meed openly before the 
class or before the school— 


One good deed dying tongueless 
Slaughters a thousand waiting upon that. 


There was one other point which I intended to treat. It was 
the question of humour and the value of a pervasive humour in 
putting a master en rapport with a boy; also the limitations of its 
use. But, being a Scotchman, perhaps it would be less painful for 
you if I left this untouched. 

I do wish, in conclusion, to say one word on the discipline 
of the feelings. In this more than any other question wise 
discrimination, right balance, due regulation are required. Indis- 
criminate indulgence is fatal. 

I have laid stress on the importance of finding for each interest 
as it awakes in the growing boy an appropriate scope, appropriate 
objects, and the danger of either stunting the whole manhood, if 
no such scope is afforded, or of perverting manhood if the interest 
finds a vicious or unnatural channel of expression. It is also 
necessary, first of all, to keep the due balance between feeling and 
actions, and, secondly, to have all feelings and instincts in due 
subordination to that great arbiter, she wi//, which stands behind 
all our ideas and impulses and acts. First, the balance between 
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feeling and action. Nothing is further from my intentions than to 
produce an “emotional” creature, the sort of effusive namby-pamb, 
common in London, who goes to concerts and sermons, sits in 
comfortable ease and enjoys the titillation of the senses, emotional 
and spiritual, but allows the whole of the emotional impulse to 
melt into thin air without ever allowing it to translate itself into 
honest effort. It is for this reason that I profoundly distrust a 
musical education or an artistic education of any kind. I believe 
that it does not tend to produce stable and virile character. 

Nor do I want to produce a creature incapable of doing any- 
thing that is disagreeable. In saying that we should take all 
advantage of a boy’s /ikes, 1 do not mean that he should be taught 
to do nothing except what he likes. On the contrary, I believe 
that to endure hardness is an essential part of every training, 
and every child should have to do every day, as part of its 
training, something which it heartily detests. A cold morning- 
tub will do for a start. And for this there must be compulsion, 
there must be fear; only I would not have fear the main 
element. 

Nor do I hold that one like is as good as another. The mind 
that admires a display of fireworks, a grandiose procession, or a 
street of showy shop-windows, is of a far lower calibre than one 
which admires the budding of a flower, the sunset, the plunge of 
a diving bird, or the graceful bound of a deerhound. 

It seems to me that feelings become wrong through being put 
in their wrong place, when they are not related to a higher 
principle and subordinated to the supreme law. The mother who 
loves her son so much that she cannot bear to let him endure 
punishment or suffer hardship is no mother, but a curse to her 
child. The mother who for ambition’s sake prompts her son to 
deceit and aids him in it is also criminally foolish. But the error 
in both is not that they love their boy too much, but that they 
love him too little; that they do not love the best in him and 
desire the best for him. Such love in a mother is selfishness, 
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even though she say with Rebekah: “ Upon me, upon me be the 
curse.” It is a species of idolatry, because it puts the lower in 
the place of the highest, and the highest is that which is writ 
large on the base of Wellington’s statue in the Guildhall, and 
writ large in the story of our island race—it is the law of duty. 

“ The test of being educated,” says Herbert Spencer, “is, Can 
you do what you ought; when you ought; whether you want to 
do it or not?” 





PORTRAITS AS HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS* 
By Lionet Cust. 


5] HAVE often felt myself that one thing, which we 
us/) greatly lack in our modern education, is some knowledge, 
or some desire for knowledge, about the more familiar 
WAI objects by which we are surrounded either in nature or in 
J our homes, some awakening of interest in the actual sur- 
rey a of our daily life. 

Among these every-day incidents, these objects which our eyes 
meet continually, and which the mind perhaps too seldom pauses 
to consider, are portraits. 

Now what is a portrait? What does the word mean? Probably 
no person has hesitated for one moment, or would hesitate, to give 
an explanation. Let us refer to a useful work of reference— 
Professor Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. 
Here we find the word Portrait explained as the picTuRE OF A 
PERSON, a definition which has always seemed to me very inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory. 

Investigating, however, further the earlier etymology of the 
word, we find it derived from the Latin word protrahere, explained 
as to drag forth, expose, reveal. Hence we get a meaning attached 
to the word portrait of expound or reveal, which is something 
beyond the mere picture, as given before. But if we inquire 
further, we shall find that the same word protrahere has bequeathed 
another word to the English language in protract, otherwise defined 
as to prolong. ‘Thus from one word meaning to draw or drag 
forth or forward, we have two meanings born, brethren as if they 
were, namely, to expose or expound, and to protract or prolong. It 
follows, therefore, that in the word portrait, even if we accept the 
vulgar definition of “a picture of a person,” there are still under- 
lying the ideas both of exposition and prolongation. May it not be 


* A Lecture delivered before the Ruskin Society of Birmingham and the Royal Institution. 
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said that these two ideas are equally essential accompaniments-to 
the mere narrative of an historian. A: mere narrative, like-a mere 
picture, may be amusing or interesting for the moment, but- in 
neither case can it be of any value permanently, unless there is 
something to expound or explain, and something the memory of 
which is worth preserving. 

This same definition of a portrait as “‘a picture of a person” 
may be criticised on other grounds. Dr. Skeat himself defines 
PICTURE as a painting or drawing. 

Now portraiture can hardly he limited to the graphic arts, for 
the plastic arts of modelling and sculpture have obvious claims to 
a share, and even the first as a matter of actual date, in the domain 
of portraiture. May not a writer also lay claim to a share in the 
art of portraiture? Listen to what Jonathan Richardson, himself 
a portrait painter of the first rank, says:—‘ Let a man read a 
character in my Lord Clarendon (and, certainly, never was there a 
better painter in that kind), he will find it improved by seeing a 
picture of the same person by Vandyck.” 

Again, why should portraiture be merely the picture of a person? 
Cannot other things be portrayed besides persons? Every artist, 
who sits down to copy or counterfeit exactly the object before him, 
whether it be a person, a building, a landscape, or still-life, is a 
portrait-painter, provided that he does not omit the necessary 
ingredients of expounding or revealing the latent qualities of the 
object, the recollection of which he is anxious to prolong. This 
may be said of the whole Dutch School of Painting, and, in our 
country, of Hogarth, of Reynolds and Gainsborough, even of 
Landseer, and still more recently of the late-lamented Sir Jonn 
Millais, whose art in every case is essentially that of the portrait 
painter. 

It is just this insistence on the subject, the desire for narrative 
in art, which has made portrait-painting the backbone of British 
art, even if it must be admitted that it has been somewhat dele- 
terious to its advance in the more attractive and visionary fields of 
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imagination. Taking a bird’s-eye view of the whole history of 
art in these islands, the most conspicuous artists to be discerned 
throughout are those who have devoted their skill either entirely 
or chiefly to the practice of portrait-painting. Holbein, Vandyck, 
Lely, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney, Lawrence, Hoppner, 
Millais, Herkomer, Sargent, are names sufficient to show the con- 
tinuity of portrait-painting as the staple of British art. Now and 
then the surveying eye may rest upon a surprising and startling 
eminence in art, a protuberance—I believe that Dr. Johnson would 
have called it—such as a Turner, a Constable, a Leighton, a 
Rossetti, a Burne-Jones, but they are, as it were, intrusions upon a 
panorama, where the hills and dales are cradled in the rich pasture 
lands of portraiture. 

If we take the trouble to inquire into the chief causes of por- 
traiture, we can discern among others of minor import the 
following reasons, which, singly or combined, may bring about the 
creation of a portrait :— 

1. The desire to practise and perfect technical skill by the care- 

ful study of a model. 

2. The indulgence of mere personal vanity. 

3. The desire to conserve and prolong the existence of some 

beautiful or curious object. 

4. The desire to record and commemorate some object which 

has been consecrated by love and duty. 

5. The desire to record something important in the history and 

progress of a nation. 

(1) The first reason, the study of a model, seems to be the prime 
cause of the tendency of British Art to expend itself in this par- 
ticular branch of painting. The insistence on the accurate rendering 
of a model, so necessary an ingredient in an artist’s education, 
must, if continued for any great length of time, tend to cultivate 
in an artist the peculiar instincts of a portrait-painter at the 
expense of his originality and powers of imagination. Every pose, 
every shadow, every muscle may become a convention, capable, 
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perhaps, of being rendered by algebraic symbols. The young 
student, who has mastered these, may possibly be fired with splen- 
did gleams of inspiration or imagination ; but when he finds before 
him the difficulty of the paths and cliffs, by which genius must try 
and mount to recognition, too often does he fall back upon his 
ready-made and easily-practised formulas, and sink into the less 
arduous but far less distinguished levels of portrait painting, the 
rich, flat, alluvial deltas of art. A few artists achieve fame, a few 
make money, a great many achieve mediocrity. In no branch of 
art is mediocrity so easily attained as in portraiture. On the other 
hand, the student, painting a portrait as a study of a model, may, 
and not unfrequently does, produce a portrait of the greatest 
interest and value. The eye is fresh and keen, alert to read and 
learn for itself the innumerable and indefinable qualities inherent 
in a living object. The artist is probably no longer under the eye 
or rule of a teacher, and has not yet lapsed by constant repetition 
into mere tedious conventions of motives and technique. In such 
portraits an artist’s genius may be revealed, a genius which not 
unfrequently perishes in some cases from insufficient nourishment, 
in others from premature forcing or from mere fatty degeneration. 
It is among this class of portraits that we find so many renderings 
by artists of their own features, which give, as it were, a key- 
note to their art. Let any visitor to the National Portrait Gallery 
stop to study the portraits by themselves of Hogarth, Walker, 
Reynolds, Romney, Wright, of Derby, Opie, Sir Martin Shee. 
These portraits are in themselves original works; nothing is 
borrowed or transferred. They may fairly be called documents, in 
that they convey a kind of instruction to the spectator who is 
patient enough to peruse them. 

(2) Let us come now to our second reason for the creation of a 
portrait, the indulgence of mere personal vanity. This cause is very 
productive to the portrait-painter, both of repute and of that 
which is the sinews of art as of war, money. It must be con- 
fessed that the largest, although by no means the only contributor 
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to’ this cause, is the fair sex—of course vicariously, for it is the 
privilege of that sex to have its wishes carried out by somebody 
else. What would have been the fate in England of Vandyck and 
Lely, what of Gainsborough and Romney, what of Lawrence, 
what, in fact, of the whole army of portrait-painters, great and 
small, if this cause had never existed? The natural instinct of 
imitation, refined into a pseudo-Science under the name of fashion, 
has filled the coffers of many artists, and kept many others from 
the workhouse. It is a dangerous field for the artist, who may be 
considered fortunate if he reaches the further side of his life 
uninjured by the caprices of Fashion, the “ Be//e Dame Sans Merci” 
of art. But with this branch of portraiture we need not linger 
long to-night. It is one which most frequently brings satisfaction 
to the object portrayed, not seldom affords pleasure to the specta- 
tor, is lucrative to the artist, but is rarely of much importance 
from an historical point of view. 

(3) The next cause we mentioned for the creation of a portrait 
was the desire to conserve and prolong the existence of some beauti- 
ful or curious object. This cause may be imagined to be that 
most dear to the mind of an artist. To see a beautiful object 
before you, a man of noble mind or appearance, a woman of grace 
and loveliness, a child in the tender beauty of flower-like innocence, 
to feel the power of transferring this impression of beauty by one’s 
own skill, so as to preserve and hand it down to others, who cannot 
possibly hope to behold the beautiful object itself, this is, or should 
be, the truest, purest pleasure and aim of an artist, whether indeed 
his subject be portraits, landscape, religion, or romance. The 
definition of beauty is a Fata Morgana to the human mind. 
Many a mind has fancied that it has seized it and clasped it in an 
embrace, only to find that it has again eluded capture, and that the 
path of pursuit is even thicker with thorns than it ever was before. 
We all have our own idea of beauty, artists and lay-brethren alike. 
To the artist alone is it given to preserve for the eye a permanent 
record of a beautiful object. Whatever the idea of beauty may be, 
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whether it be the god-like form of a Hellenic statue, the jewelled 
panel of Van Eyck, the religious purity of Fra Angelico, or the 
sympathetic perfection of Raphael, the joyous lustiness of Rubens, 
the courtly elegance of Vandyck, the melancholy shadows of 
Rembrandt, the astounding veracity of Velazquez, the rich warm 
magnificence of Titian and Giorgione; whether it be the solemn 
grandeur of ancient Egypt or the dainty fancy of modern Japan, 
every work of art, into which the true spirit of beauty has been 
conveyed by an artist’s skill, must be regarded as an important 
contribution to the general history of the human race. 

A portrait, however, in which the idea of beauty has been the 
main factor in its creation is thereby to some extent relieved from 
its connection with the mere individual person whom it represents. 
It is, as it were, a soul released from its bodily prison. A portrait 
placed in the National Gallery is there, or should be there, solely 
for its merits as a painting. The name of the person or persons 
represented should only be of incidental value. The Tailor of 
Moroni is present for the same and equal reason as the Charles I. 
of Vandyck, the Parish Clerk of Gainsborough for the same 
purpose as the Samuel Fobnson of Sir Joshua Reynolds. It is 
evident that portraits of this class, treated solely as works of art, 
should not be regarded in the first place as of special historical 
value. 

(4) Coming then to our next class, the desire to record and 
commemorate some object, which has been consecrated by love and 
duty, we approach a class of portrait, which is perhaps the most 
familiar to many of us, and yet one which we are accustomed to 
treat with the least respect. I mean the class of family portraits. 

In our country, we might even go further and say in all homes 
of the Teutonic race, the dominant note of Society is that of home. 
We are citizens of a State, but we are members of a family first. 
Most of those who are fortunate enough to have been born, or to 
have raised themselves above the dull featureless existence of mere 
mechanical labour, begin to take a pride in their family, to honour 
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their parents for the position in which they have been placed, or to 
look forward to their children maintaining or advancing their 
position in the social scale. In ancient Rome each house contained 
a shrine, in which the images of ancestors were cherished and 
worshipped as tutelary deities of the family. In this country we 
still often cherish the images of our ancestors, even if we have 
ceased to venerate them, except in some cases when they have 
turned out to be unsuspected sources of income. 

Family portraits really play a large part in the history of our 
country. So long as a land is governed by a territorial and heredi- 
tary aristocracy the need and desire for family portraits will be 
maintained. 

Each owner of a property will desire to hand himself down to 
posterity, and affection and duty will in many cases add portraits 
of his wife and other members of his family. The only drawback 
is that the new portraits are naturally anxious to fill the best places 
upon the walls, and each generation gets pushed further and further 
backwards or upwards. The changes in taste and fashion are so 
numerous that the portraits—most admired in their day—are 
frequently objects of mere scorn and derision a century later. 
Each generation thinks itself better than that which preceded it, 
and with regard to differences of taste assumes that there can be 
no question. 

Horace Walpole has said on this subject, and very truly, when 
speaking of the painter, Charles Jervas, and the immoderate praise 
lavished upon him by Pope and other of his contemporaries, that 


“Portraits that cost twenty, thirty, sixty guineas, and that proudly 
take possession of the drawing-room, give way in the next genera- 
tion to those of the new-married couple, descending into the parlour, 
where they are slightly mentioned as my father’s and mother’s pictures. 

“When they become my grandfather and grandmother, they mount to 
the two pair of stairs; and then, unless despatched to the mansion 
house in the country, or crowded into the housekeeper’s room, they 
perish among the lumber of garrets, or flutter into rags before a 
‘broker’s shop at the Seven Dials.’” 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds was once asked by his sister, “ Brother, 
how happens it that we never meet with any picture by Jervas, 
the painter?”’ Sir Joshua replied very briskly, “‘ Because they are 
all up in the garret.” 

If this was the fate of a man of whom Pope wrote— 

Whether thy hand strike out some fresh design, 

When life awakes and dawns at every line, 

Or blend in beauteous tints the colour’d mass, 

And from the canvas call the mimic face; 
and again— 

Beauty, frail flower that every season fears, 

Blooms in thy colours for a thousand years, 
what can we anticipate will be the lot of the fashionable painters 
in our day? 

It has, however, been stated that mere fashion in portrait-paint- 
ing is of little or no historical import. 

It is pleasanter to turn to the remarks of another great literary 
genius upon portrait-painting—the great Samuel Johnson, perhaps 
the least graceful and artistic of our national heroes, but all the 
same one whose profound wisdom was based on the most exquisite 
sense of human sympathy. Johnson, among other remarks on 
portraits, said— 

“Genius is chiefly exerted in historical pictures, and the art of the 
painter of portraits is often lost in the obscurity of his subject. But 
it is in painting as in life; what is greatest is not always best. I 
should grieve to see Reynolds transfer to heroes and to goddesses, to 
empty splendour and to airy fiction, that art which is now employed in 


diffusing friendship, in renewing tenderness, in quickening the affec- 
tions of the absent, and continuing the presence of the dead.” 


Could any words express more fully the value of family por- 
traits? Johnson could only have said it out of pure human 
sympathy, for he was a man with no family connections himself. 

In another place Johnson says :— 


“Every man is always present to himself, and has, therefore, little 
need of his own resemblance; nor can desire it but for the sake of 
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those whom he loves, and by whom he hopes to be remembered. This 
use of the Art is a natural and reasonable consequence of affection ; and. 
though like other human actions it is often complicated with pride, 
yet even such pride is more laudable than that by which palaces are 
covered with pictures, that, however excellent, neither imply the 
owner’s virtue, nor excite it.” 

These words of our great-hearted literary giant will suffice to 
explain the class of portraits, in my fourth category. The words 
comprise all that could be said about the love of a parent, a 
wedded couple, of a child, or a beloved friend, and all that need 
be said about the pride of place and the record of ownership and 
authority. 

In some of our old family residences in these islands an 
unbroken series of family portraits has been preserved. Such a 
series is a history in itself, a history of the family, of the house, 
of the locality in which it is situated, and to some extent of the 
country at large. Such collections have, however, a tendency to 
diminish. The extinction or removal of families, the burdens of 
debt or taxation, the everlasting and all-embracing meshes of the 
law, all tend to disperse such collections, and to scatter ancestors 
homeless, and as often as not nameless, into the wilderness. Who 
cares about other people’s ancestors, whether in the house or the 
auction room? And yet to an old Manor-house or Grange the 
portraits of its former owners are as much a parcel and part of 
the house’s history as the gables of its roof or the lintels of its 
doorways. 

Let every owner of family portraits, no matter of whom or dy 
whom painted, look to them, and, if the names are not hopelessly 
lost for ever, let them remember the words of the philosopher 


John Locke :— 


“Pray get Sir Godfrey to write on the back of Lady Masham’s 
picture Lady Masham, and on the back of mine Yohn Locke, 1704. 
This he did to Mr. Molyneaux’s, it is necessary to be done, or else 
the pictures of private persons are lost in two or three generations, 
and so the picture loses its value, it not being known whom it was 
made to represent.” 
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From the class of family portraits it is easy to pass to the last 
category mentioned by me, .the desire to record something important 
in the history and progress of a nation. 

Readers of Plato’s ‘ Republic” will remember his aphorism that 
the State is but the individual writ /arge. For our purpose it will 
be necessary to describe ‘the family as the individual writ large, and 
the State as the family writ larger still. 

If portraits are valuable as illustrating the history of a family, 
how much more valuable therefore must they be as illustrating the 
history of a nation. 

If we like to see on the walls of an ancient family home the 
various figures which have adorned its history or otherwise, if we 
are interested in the succession of squires or peers with their 
ladies, in the portraits of the blooming brides, the aged and 
perhaps still beautiful grandmothers, the children in their play, 
whom we recognise in the staid squire or dame on the next wall, 
the son who became the parson, this son who was killed in the 
wars and broke his mother’s heart, that son who went to the 
bad and was struck out of his father’s will, the daughter who 
refused ten suitors and went unmarried to her death—if all these 
trifling incidents in the history of a family have any interest, how 
much greater should be the interest in the statesmen and law- 
givers, the great commanders by sea and by land, the poets, 
painters, historians, philosophers, scientific explorers and dis- 
coverers, the women whose minds or faces have changed a nation’s 
destiny, and all the heroes and heroines of a nation’s history. 

Sir Walter Scott has said : 


“It is impossible for me to conceive a work which ought to be 
more interesting to the present age than that which exhibits before 
our eyes our fathers as they lived, accompanied with such memorials of 
their lives and characters as enable us to compare their persons and 
countenances with their sentiments and actions.” 


In these words that great writer fairly establishes the claim of 
portraits to be regarded as historical documents. 
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But I can fancy that I hear some person say, How can portraits 
be documents? Documents surely are mere letters or deeds inscribed 
in writing on paper or parchment. How can a portrait or statue 
be a document? 

Well! Let us inquire into the history of the word document. 
It is true that Professor Skeat in his Etymological Dictionary 
defines a document as 4 paper adduced to prove a thing. Thisisa 
definition to which few (I am sure) of my audience will assent. 
Why should a document be a paper only? Are not the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, the Chaldean and Assyrian cylinders, 
the whole range of Greek and Roman inscriptions, as much docu- 
ments as the Harleian manuscripts, the State papers in the Record 
Office, or the title deeds of an estate? No! Let us not be 
content with this definition but turn to that monumental work, 
Dr. Murray’s New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 

Here we find document explained as, firstly, Teaching, instruction, 
warning ; secondly, as <An instruction, a piece of instruction, a lesson, 
an admonition, a warning; thirdly, as That which serves to show, 
point out, or prove something; evidence, proof; and, fourthly, as 
Something written, inscribed, etc., which furnishes evidence or 
information upon any subject as a manuscript, title deed, tombstone, 
coin, PICTURE, efc. 

Here we have just what we were looking for, a document actually 
defined in an English Dictionary as a tombstone, coin, picture, etc. 
Indeed, so far as manuscripts or pictures are concerned, they are in 
reality cousins-german to each other, since both writing or paint- 
ing are descendants from one original parent, the art of drawing. 

After this, who can gainsay the right of portraits to be described 
as documents? Can they not be said to teach, instruct, or warn; 
to shew, point out or prove something, to furnish evidence or 
information upon a subject? 

In one of his Discourses Sir Joshua Reynolds says, ‘“‘ Even bad 
pictures themselves supply him with useful documents.” Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in his “ History of the World,” says, “‘ This may serve as a 
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document of Fortune's instabilitie.’ Where are both these sayings 
better illustrated than in the National Portrait Gallery? 

Since, therefore, it is clear that portraits may be regarded as 
documents, one would expect to find that nations had treasured 
up portraits as carefully as they have the records of their laws, 
and the plans and narratives of their various military and naval 
achievements. Let us see what England has done in this matter. 

Portrait painting was the first branch of the pictorial arts 
which fairly took root and flourished in England. It grew and 
waxed great in the sunshine of Court patronage. Henry VIII, 
Mary, and Elizabeth all employed and honoured portrait-painters. 
In an age of personal monarchy the Royal Family and the Court 
were the chief patrons of art, although the idea of history 
probably entered but little into their calculations or motives. 

Holbein himself may be regarded as one of the historians of 
Henry VIII's reign, for although he had contemporaries who vied 
with him in his art, it is to him that we are chiefly indebted for 
our knowledge of the personal appearance of the Court of Henry 
VIII. The series of drawings by Holbein in the Library at 
Windsor Castle are indispensable to the historian of those days, 
although their importance has been frequently overlooked. So 
far, however, were they from being regarded as important historical 
documents that they were put away in a drawer and forgotten 
from the days of Charles I to those of Caroline, Queen of 
George II. 

Holbein himself affords a good illustration of the use of por- 
traits as documents. Was not Holbein sent by Henry VIII, first 
to draw the portrait of Christina, the widowed Duchess of Milan, 
for the King’s inspection, and again on a similar errand to draw 
the portrait of Anne of Cleves, a portrait which was so far over- 
successful as a document, in that it induced the King to marry the 
lady, and eventually cost Thomas Cromwell his head ? 

Again, when a marriage was on the sapis between Mary, Queen 
of England, and Philip II of Spain, what did Philip do? He 
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sent his Court painter, Antonio Moro, over to England to paint 
Mary’s portrait, in order that Philip might see what his destined 
bride was like. This portrait now hangs in the Prado Gallery at 
Madrid, and may be regarded as one of the most important 
historical documents in existence. 

The long galleries of the Elizabethan and Jacobean mansions 
were well suited, if not actually designed, for the receipt of por- 
traits, and it is very probable that many of the full-length portraits 
of the last years of Elizabeth and the earlier years of James I were 
designed as special decorative panels for the great houses, of which 
so many were erected about this period. The reign of James I 
was essentially one in which portrait painting was most widely 
practised and patronised. 

The arrival of Vandyck in England, however, was the 
beginning of a new epoch in the history of portrait painting. 
Vandyck raised the art of portrait painting, both in its historical and 
pictorial aspects, to a level hitherto unknown in England, and one 
which his successors, however varying in their merit, Lely and 
Kneller, Reynolds and Gainsborough, did their best to maintain. 
It would not be going too far to say that a whole chapter of 
English history was written by Vandyck, although but a short 
portion of his too short life was spent in this country. 

It is all very well for Carlyle to write a monumental work of 
historical biography to prove the undoubted claims of Oliver 
Cromwell to rank as a national hero, or for Professor Gardiner to 
lay bare and expound the inexorable edicts of destiny which led 
Charles I to the scaffold and Cromwell to the throne of power. 
The magic brush of Vandyck has immortalised on canvas the faces 
of Charles I and Henrietta Maria; of their children in their 
innocent splendour, unaware of the curious and varied destinies 
before them ; of the nobles and ladies of the Court, the statesmen 
and philosophers, the diplomatists and warriors, who clustered 
round the reeling standard of the royal cause. So long as these 
portraits exist will the royal cause ever command a romantic 
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sympathy, perhaps far in excess of what it may have deserved. 
Think for a moment what a difference it would have made to 
history had the Court painter of the day been a Kneller instead of 
a Vandyck ! 

It was probably the great advance of portrait painting which 
led the great Lord Chancellor, Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 
to form as the great adornment of his magnificent palace in 
Piccadilly a collection of portraits of the famous men and women 
of his country. In his earlier days he had witnessed the arrival 
of Vandyck in England, and been acquainted with his works in 
their original freshness and beauty. As an exile at the Hague, in 
Holland, he had spent years in a country where every painter was 
to a greater or less extent a portrait painter, and every house a 
treasure chamber of portraiture. 

During his exile also Clarendon commenced his famous History 
of the Rebellion, a work famous not so much for its worth as an 
accurate and impartial chronicle of contemporary events as for its 
marvellous characteristic portraits of the eminent and remarkable 
persons of his age. This Clarendon held to be one of the ends 
which the historian should have in view. 

John Evelyn, the diarist, writing to his friend, Samuel Pepys, so 
famous in the same line of authorship, speaks with unrestrained 
enthusiasm of Lord Clarendon’s collection. He says: 

“IT was not displeased with the fancy of the late Lord Chancellor 
Hyde, when to adorn his stately palace (since demolished) he collected 


the pictures of as many of our famous countrymen as he could purchase 
or procure, instead of the heads and busts of forreigners.”’ 


And again: 


“There were at full length, and as I doubt not but you well 
remember to have seene the Greate Duke of Buckingham, the brave 
Sir Horace and Francis Vere, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Phil: Sidney, 
the greate Earle of Leicester, Treasurer Buckhurst, Burleigh, Walsing- 
ham, Cecil, Lord Chancellor Bacon, Elsmere, and I think all the late 
Chancellors and grave Judges in the reigns of Q. Elizabeth, and her 
successors James and Charles the First. For there was Treasurer 
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Weston, Cottington, Duke Hamilton, the magnificent Earle ot Carlisle, 
Earles of Carnarvon, Bristol, Holland, Lindsey, Northumberland, 
Kingston and Southampton, Lord Falkland and Digby (I name them 
promiscuously as they come into my memorie); and of Charles the 
Second, besides the Royal Family, the Dukes of Albermarle and New- 
castle, Earles of Derby, Shrewsbury, St. Albans, the brave Montrosse, 
Sandwich, Manchester, etc., and, of the Coife, Sir Ed. Coke, Judge 
Berkeley, Bramston, Sir Orlando Bridgeman, Jeffry Palmer, Selden, 
Vaughan; Sir Rob. Cotton, Dugdale, Mr. Camden, Mr. Hales of 
Eaton; The Archbishops Abbot, Laud, Bishops Juxon, Sheldon, 
Morley, and Duppa; Dr. Sanderson, Browning, Dr. Donne, Chilling- 
worth, and several of the Cleargy and others of the former and 
present age. For there were the Pictures of Fisher, Fox, Sir Tho. 
More, Tho. Lord Cromwell, Dr. Nowel, etc. And what was most 
agreeable to his Lordship’s general humor, Old Chaucer, Shakespere, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, who were both in one piece; Spencer, Mr. 
Waller, Cowley, Hudibras, which last he plac’d in the roome where 
he us’d to eate and dine in publigq.” 


Evelyn writes further a -— list of personages, whose names 
he himself had suggested to Clarendon as additions to his collec- 
tion, some of which the Chancellor procured. 

The mere enumeration of these names is sufficient to denote the 
importance of the portraits as illustrations of contemporary history. 

For more than a century and a half the idea of forming a col- 
lection of portraits for purely historical purposes lay dormant and 
inert. This was not due to the want of material to inspire and 
goad the intelligence of a nation. Throughout the golden age of 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney, it never seems to have 
occurred to the public conscience how great might be the contri- 
bution to the history of the time by a proper employment of the 
skill of these incomparable artists. 

As in other matters the making of the nation’s history has 
always been left to private enterprise. The public bodies, such as 
the colleges at the Universities, especially at Oxford, who were 
forming collections of portraits, were actuated by feelings of a 
domestic and private nature rather than by national and historical 
aspirations. The value, however, of these semi-public collections 
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of portraits must not be under-rated. A collection like that of 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford is of the greatest importance for 
historical purposes. The only danger incurred in making these 
collections has been that of over-confidence or lack of critical 
examination in accepting the authenticity of a portrait. Pious 
veneration sometimes led college authorities astray, as when 
towards the close of the 17th century the University of Oxford 
employed a Dutch painter to paint the portraits of the founders of 
their colleges, heedless of the authorities from which they were 
taken, the tradition being that the likeness of some, such as John of 
Balliol, and Devorguilla, his wife, were taken from an athletic 
blacksmith and the handsome daughter of an apothecary. Such 
portraits have no more historical value than the portraits of the 
hundred reputed Kings of Scotland in the great chamber at 
Holyrood Palace, all painted by a Flemish painter about the same 
date as the portraits of the founders at Oxford. 

Although the collection of original historical portraits was 
neglected or reserved as the privilege of the Court or nobility, 
there was a great increase in the desire to collect engraved por- 
traits, dating from the days of Evelyn, Pepys, and Thoresby, and 
fostered by the remarkable activity of the engraver’s art in line 
and mezzotint during the century from about 1680 to 1780. 
Collecting heads, as they were called, became a fashionable craze 
among antiquaries, the James Wests and Horace Walpoles of the 
day, whose forte as amateurs lay chiefly, if not entirely, in their 
enthusiasm as collectors. 

The first man to try and arrange the immense mass of material 
in these engraved portraits and to apply them to the illustration 
of history was the Rev. James Granger, the Vicar of Shiplake, who 
published the first two volumes of his epoch-making work, the 
“Biographical History of England,” in 1769. In his preface 
Granger says that— 


“A methodical collection of engraved heads will serve as a visible 
representation of past events, become a kind of speaking chronicle, and 
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carry that sort of intelligence into civil story that in Popish times 
was almost the sole support of religion, with this difference, that 
instead of those lying legends and fabulous relations, which spread 
error and superstition through the minds of men; these, by short 
and accurate inscriptions, may happily convey, and that in a manner 
almost insensible, real and useful instruction. For such a collection 
will delight the eye, recreate the mind, impress the imagination, fix 
the memory, and thereby yield no small assistance to the judgment.” 


And further on in the same preface Granger says :— 


“It will establish in the mind of the attentive peruser that 
synchronism which is so essential a part of the British history, and in 
which, however, some, otherwise no contemptible writers, have 


egregiously failed.” 


The ball, started by Granger, was kept rolling by many con- 
temporaries and followers. The next important step, however, 
was the publication of Lodge’s “ Portraits of Illustrious Person- 
ages of Great Britain,” engraved from authentic pictures, 
commenced in 1814, and completed in 1834. This publication 
drew attention for the first time to the wealth of portraits 


treasured up in the palaces, mansions, colleges, and other institu- 
tions in the United Kingdom. 

Sir Walter Scott acknowledged his great indebtedness to this 
work, and much of the brilliant historical setting of the Waverley 
Novels may be traced to his appreciation of Lodge’s book. 

As it was an historian who formed the first great collection of 
national portraits, so it was an historian in whose brain was 
nurtured the idea of a great gallery of historical portraits belong- 
ing to the nation. 

In February, 1856, Philip Henry, 5th Earl Stanhope, author of 
the History of England from the Peace of Utrecht, the Life of the 
Right Hon. William Pitt, the Reign of Queen Anne, and other 
standard historical works, brought forward in the House of Lords 
a motion: 

“That a Humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying 
that Her Majesty will be graciously pleased to take into her Royal 
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consideration the expediency of forming a gallery of the Portraits of 
the most eminent Persons in British History.” 


From this motion rose the British Historical Gallery, shortly 
afterwards to be known by the more famous title of the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

The National Portrait Gallery had hardly been founded before 
there took place at Manchester that unequalled exhibition of the 
nation’s Art treasures which astonished the world in 1857. One 
of the great features of this exhibition was the gallery of Histori- 
cal Portraits. So great an interest did this exhibition excite, that 
the great Earl of Derby, when Prime Minister, organised, and saw 
carried into effect, a great National Exhibition of Historical 
Portraits, which lasted over three years, 1866, 1867, and 1868. 

The value of portraits as historical documents was at once 
recognised, and the appreciation thereof has gone on steadily 
increasing ever since. It is to be hoped that an equal recognition 
will be given to the importance of such collections from an educa- 
tional point of view, and that before long a thorough acquaintance 
with the National Portrait Gallery will form a necessary ingredient 
in modern schemes for education. 

A visitor to the Nationai Portrait Gallery, whose eyes may be 
raised above the level of the door as he enters, will see there over 
the main entrance medallion portraits not of Holbein or Vandyck, 
not of Reynolds or Gainsborough, not of Roubillac or Chantrey, 
but of Stanhope, Macaulay, and Carlyle, thus emphasizing the fact 
that it is Aistory and not art which is to be learnt within the walls 
of the Gallery. No greater tribute can be paid to the value of 
the collection than the frequent remarks of foreign visitors that 
they wished that they had such a collection in their own country. 

Few, if any, of the visitors to the National Portrait Gallery will 
refuse to grant the claim of portraits to rank as Historical Docu- 
ments. 

In 1854, previous to the foundation of the National Portrait 
Gallery, there had been an idea of holding an exhibition of the 
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portraits of historical personages in Scotland. Thomas Carlyle, 
writing to his friend, Mr. David Laing, said of this as follows:— 


“T have to tell you, as a fact of personal experience, that in all my 
poor historical investigations it has been, and always is, one of the most 
primary wants to procure a bodily likeness of the person inquired 
after—a good portrait, if such exists. Failing that, even an indifferent 
if sincere one. In short, azy representation made by a faithful human 
creature of that face and figure which 4e saw with /is eyes, and which 
I can never see with mine, is now valuable to me, and much better 
than none at all. This, which is my own deep experience, I believe 
to be in a deeper or less deep degree the universal one, and that every 
student and reader of history who strives earnestly to conceive for 
himself what manner of fact and man this or the other vague historical 
name can have been will, as the first and directest indication of all, 
search eagerly for a portrait, for all the reasonable portraits there are, 
and never rest till he have made out, if possible, what a man’s natural 
face was like. Often I have found a portrait superior in real instruc- 
tion to half-a-dozen written biographies, as biographies are written, or 
rather let me say I have found that the portrait was as a small lighted 
candle by which the biographies could for the first time be read and 
some human interpretations be made of them.” 


Facts are now the recognised basis of history, not merely a 
superficial record of facts, but a thorough knowledge of their 
origin and their result. A statesman, lamenting the loss of 
picturesqueness in politics, once said: “The future belongs to 
him who will take the trouble to collect facts, and has the capacity 
to draw correct inferences.” This saying applies even more closely 
to history than it does to politics, and among the facts which a 
modern historian cannot afford to neglect are portraits. Yet some 
of the greatest historians of our day who would blush to print, or 
even quote, a deed or letter of the authenticity of which they 
were not quite convinced have treated portraits as mere accessory 
illustrations ¢o ornament, not to explain their work. ‘Choose some 
nice pictures,” they say to their publisher, who naturally picks out 
the most attractive, regardless of age or authenticity ; something 
calculated to catch the eye of the public. Great has been the 
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falsification of history through the neglect of mere portraits as 
documents of any import to the historian. 

Veracity, I repeat, is the backbone of portraiture as it is of his- 
tory. It takes, however, two things to record a fact, not only the 
fact itself, but an individual capable of understanding it and giving 
it the proper interpretation. In no branch or history is this more 
fully exemplified than in portraits, or, at all events, in those which 
claim to rank as Historical Documents. 














A PIONEER SCHOOL.—AN EDUCATION REPORT. 


By Professor Patrick Geppgs. 


I. 


Introduction. 


HILE personally of Scottish, London, and foreign 
education, I may claim to be in some respects all the 
more alive to the qualities of the English public- 
school and university systems, although, as is inevitable 
& under such circumstances, also awake to their defects. 

I have hence long been interested in Dr. Reddie’s labours to 
create a School, which, while retaining the admitted virtues of 
English education, should yet meet the requirements of the 
modern world in a more adequate way. I have felt substantial 
agreement with his vigorous criticisms of the educational world, 
and admiration for his no less fearless initiative; and I have often 
regretted that, here as so often, the prophet should still have too 
little honour in his own country. For many years I have 
directed foreign educationists to Abbotsholme as the most active 
and progressive of English schools ; one especially, M. Demolins, 
has made it the text of a well-known volume.* 

Many independent visitors, French, German, American, etc., 
have also from time to time communicated their impressions to 
the larger world, with comparisons strongly in favour of Abbots- 
holme, and these on many grounds. Better than criticism, 
however, the school has afforded an educational type, upon 
which, whether with generous acknowledgment or with insufficient 
recognition, new schools have been founded, alike on the Continent 


* Anglo-Saxon Superiority, by M. Demolins (from the eighth French edition), London, 1901. 
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and at home. Even in the present month I find in an important 
French Review* an article by the Director of the school of 
Liancourt, himself an English public-school boy and teacher of 
varied experience; and he, while an active rival and critic of 
M. Demolins, goes almost further in his eulogy of Abbotsholme, 
and in the severity of his criticisms of the older type of school, 
to which it is the arduous honour of Abbotsholme to furnish an 
example and lead. 

Though thus interested in Abbotsholme since its foundation, 
indeed its very inception, I had unfortunately never found time to 
visit it; it was therefore with much interest that I accepted the 
invitation of the Head Master and Trustees to undertake an 
inspection and report last July. To this inspection I devoted the 
whole of one week’s residence, with some preparation before- 
hand, and considerable reflection since my visit. 

Even if space permitted, I need not here enter into any detailed 
account of the organization of the school, especially as this is 
already clearly stated in its founder’s writings, and in the 
descriptions of previous visitors. While thus visiting the school 
with an open mind, sympathetic indeed to all its main aspects, I 
have been more especially prepared by my own work and studies 
to inquire into two matters in particular: (1) the Abbotsholme 
endeavours towards that better-organised associated life which is 
too much neglected in our British education; and (2) the 
experimental working-out of a modernised curriculum, with 
adequate correlation and succession of studies—geographic and 
historic; scientific, linguistic, and literary ; practical and artistic ; 
in brief, Naturalistic and Humanistic. Both of these endeavours 
have, of course, to be judged, not merely by the traditional 
standards of the universities, but by their adaptation to practical 
life and social usefulness. 


* Scott, “L’Education Nouvelle,” Revue Politique et Parlementaire, Aout 1904. 
+ R. F. Cholmeley, “A Complaint of Public Schools,” Independent Review, September, 1904, 
will also be found worth consulting. 
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Thus, while I have visited the school prepared by an under- 
standing of its general aims, it has also been in acceptance of a 
frankly expressed invitation to search out and unsparingly to 
criticise any weak spots in the ambitious programme of the school 
or in the execution of it, and with the understanding that the 
more definite my criticisms and suggestions the better for all 
concerned. 

The following report, then, while warmly appreciative of many 
elements in the school, though with sharp criticisms of others, 
may risk conveying misunderstanding to some, especially strangers 
to it, since in analysing the character of a school, as of a person, 
points of blame may to many seem to outweigh larger elements 
of praise. It is, however, I am convinced, the wish of the Head 
Master and the Council, of the parents, the old boys, and other 
friends of the school, that every possible improvement should be 
made; and my desire is to be of service towards this. 

I can most easily give my impressions of Abbotsholme by 
writing, in direct narrative form, a summary of my diary during 
my week’s stay Before my arrival a week had been devoted 
mainly to written examinations, and this had prepared stacks of 
papers for my perusal. Then haymaking had come, a welcome 
change of occupation for the boys, and giving also the masters 
time to look over the examination work. 

I arrived on a Monday evening. Field work was in full 
activity. Never before had I seen a hayfield cleared with such 
order and rapid progress, yet all without the supervision of masters 
or the help of a farm-labourer, the only exception being that the 
farm-bailiff himself was working with one of the boys upon the 
rick—the spot where the elder’s skill was still needed to guard 
against the risks arising from inexperience. 

The whole field was under the command of the “ Captain of 
Haymaking,” a senior boy, who had six squads, each under a 
corporal, one managing the cart, the rest loading or raking. The 
swiftness and order, the economy of labour, the cleanness of the 
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-"s all showed not only good organisation, but thorough good- 
will. 

After a couple of hours of this came the call to bathing, and in 
a twinkling the glowing workers were in the river. Here a fresh 
bit of organisation appeared. Another boy-officer was on the 
bridge above the bathing-place conducting the “ swimming tests.’ 
Every boy not disqualified by health is expected to go through a 
regular course, graduated from the simplest swimming, within 
depth and for short distances, to the difficult task of rescue work. 
That particular evening the diving tests were being passed, and, 
as an old examiner, I could not but admire the boy examiner at 
his work, passing or rejecting, usually with instant decision, yet 
wherever doubt arose giving a second, and in one case a third, 
chance. 

A hearty and wholesome supper, well served in a spacious and 
dignified refectory hall, followed, and then a brief choral service, 
with well-chosen reading, in the stately though simple school 
chapel. From such an evening one could not but gather a 
favourable impression of this little community, vigorous in work 
and play, with its atmosphere at once of discipline and of culture. 

Next morning, after chapel and breakfast, I was conducted by 
one of the senior boys over the school buildings old and new. 
We began with the magnificent new block, of which the chapel 
and dining-hall furnish the main architectural features, but 
including also extensive kitchen and domestic accommodation in 
the two lower floors, with well-arranged dormitories, guest- 
chambers and sick-rooms above, and at the top a skilfully isolated 
floor for infectious cases. Thence we passed to the old buildings, 
in which the larger rooms are used as class-rooms and dormitories. 
The extensive out-buildings are utilised as workshops and 
laboratories, etc. As it was the annual haymaking time, the 
class-rooms were empty, and field work was in full progress till 
bathing and dinner-time. So unconventional a departure from 
ordinary school traditions as this of holidays for work instead of 
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for merely play, no doubt helped to explain the vigour and 
steadiness of work which struck me during my visit. It showed 
that the school is guarding against the too common mistake of 
expecting simultaneous efforts of mental and bodily exertion from 
growing boys, and is doing this by the sensible method of giving 
each of these culminating functions of the school year, examina- 
tions and haymaking, their proper turn. This raises the whole 
question of the school time-tables, both for day, week, term, and 
even year; but to these I shall return. 

After dinner came another characteristic and admirable feature 
of the school life; the boys trooped up to the chapel for ten or 
twenty minutes quiet, while someone, master or boy, gave a 
musical recital, which happened to-day to be one of the master- 
pieces of Wagner. In this way evidently two good habits, one 
bodily, the other mental, were being formed at one and the same 
time: (1) the simple physiological habit of quietly beginning 
digestion before resuming activity; and (2) on the side of culture 
was being acquired a wide acquaintance with classical music. The 
perfect quietness of the boys at this time, as also at other similar 
times, as, ¢.g., just before and during chapel—and this as much 
before any master came in as after—struck me as a strong bit of 
fresh evidence that the too common noise in schools is largely the 
expression of imperfectly exercised activities, and as a striking 
proof that the teacher who has found normal outlet for these 
activities will not fail to get all the silence and attention he may 
require. Quiet was further ensured by allowing the few boys of 
little or no musical ability or interest to read quietly, either their 
“Term Book” or some other, and by letting one or two who 
might have been only a disturbing element find some less uncon- 
genial outlet elsewhere. 

In the afternoon the school split up into cricketers and hay- 
makers, the former to practise for a Saturday match; the latter to 
pursue hard yet happy work of their own, which protected them 
from the worthless habit of mere looking on and loafing, which 
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has latterly made our games, however excellent for the few who 
actually play, so doubtful a blessing to the many who merely 
look on. 

In the evening came one of the great functions of the Abbots- 
holme School Year—the ‘‘ Harvest Home Festival.” This again 
was simply and excellently managed. The “Last Load” was 
taken up the hill to the hay barn on its summit, in full procession, 
led by all the available music of the school—drums and _fifes, 
bugles and violins, a simple yet admirable picture, a true pendant 
to Mason’s ** Harvest Home ”—that most perfect of all our idylls 
of rustic English life. Nor was a deeper note wanting. Just 
before the procession started a bonfire of weeds was kindled— 
symbolically recalling the lesson read that morning in chapel, the 
Parable of the Tares. 

After the load had been stacked, the boys gave a concert in 
the chapel, which, pending the erection of the future School Hall 
and Theatre, has at present to be used as a Big School for all such 
functions. Here solo singer and instrumentalist, school choir and 
orchestra all took their appropriate part, and appeared, as far as I 
could judge, to advantage. I regret that from deficiencies of my 
own early years I am not able to express any opinion upon the 
musical technique; but I could at any rate appreciate the spirit 
of the whole performance, and note with satisfaction that the 
non-musical boys were few, almost every one taking part in 
orchestra or in choir. 

Next came an ample and joyous Harvest-Home supper, 
followed by toasts, in which the haymakers and their captain, 
the Head and his outside guests, were all included. After this 
came the Harvest-Home service in the chapel, with appropriately 
chosen psalms and hymns, prayers and lesson, all with brief 
personal application to work and life. Afterwards, in a long and 
interesting talk, the Head Master set forth to me more fully his 
deeply meditated and constantly applied ideas of the moral and 
educative uses of productive labour, and of the correlation of 
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occupations and studies with art and literature, with music and 
morals—in short, of living out day by day the unification of 
Religion and of Life. 

The evening ended in storm, the wind and rain, lightning and 
thunder emphasising impressively, for boys and elders alike, the 
day’s lesson and symbol: “ Work while it is day.” 

Next morning I divided between the reading of batches of 
examination papers and the study of the administrative details 
of the school, which are being gradually worked out in a series 
of sheets, well, indeed artistically, printed at the school press. 
As personally disposed in my own work to reduce formal 
regulation to a minimum, I must confess to having approached 
these elaborate regulations in a critical, indeed a sceptical, spirit. 
but I must also Frankly admit that the more closely I studied 
these regulations the more I saw in them. Beginning always with 
direct orders, simply expressed and easily obeyed, even by the 
youngest, they display the gradual development of a well-organised 
and well-administered scheme of action, so that the perfect order 
and discipline at haymaking or at swimming, which I had 
observed, was here set forth with corresponding clearness, in fact, 
not only summed up as Custom, but codified as Law. Indeed, | 
came to recognise this to be one of the carefully considered ways 
in which this school is organised to prepare its boys for intelligent 
action and citizenship in the larger world without; and my first 
dread of over-regulation was abated when I saw that the rules 
were, as far as possible, not an external code, devised in the 
abstract by the Head Master and imposed by his authority upon 
the boys, but a summary and codification of their own and 
their masters’ practical experience; a body of laws which 
practice and reflection, through successive years, had actually 
modified, and were still modifying. The school code thus 
becomes an introduction to the best aspects of law and order 
in the larger world, as well as to the modes of altering laws 
constitutionally open to an intelligent and orderly democracy. 
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Though approaching this, as I have confessed, at first rather 
reluctantly, I came increasingly to recognise its educative value. 

A very notable feature of these school regulations is that, as 
far as possible, each definite set of rules is prefaced by a well- 
summarised exposition of its higher aspects. Thus, in the case of 
haymaking, while two sheets were devoted to strictly agricultural 
matters, so as to satisfy the farmer, a third sheet was devoted to 
the larger educational aspect of the subject, showing the place of 
the hay harvest among the labours and festivals of the year. 
An outline was appended of ancient and modern views of the 
seasons, astronomic and historic, literary and poetic, thus trans- 
cending the practical outlook to take in a long perspective of 
liberal culture. On inquiry of the boys, as well as of the masters, 
I satisfied myself that these rules and explanations had been of 
real interest and service, and were regarded by them as having 
greatly aided in the admirable function of the previous day, and 
this in all its aspects, economic aud artistic, literary and ethical. 

In this way I reached my fir:t appreciation of the school, as 
successfully progressing towards reuniting two sides of life at 
present too much divided, and too exclusively assigned to the so- 
called labouring class and the so-called cultured class respectively. 
It is from the lack—say rather the loss—of this union in our 
present education that the rustic is left rude, and the scholar left 
bookish ; here plainly was growing up a healthier type than either, 
because correcting the respective defects by the corresponding 
qualities of both. 

Similarly in other regulations, ¢.g., those for bathing, for ‘ dor- 
mitory parade”’ (i.e. bed-making, teeth-cleaning, and so forth), for 
cabinets, etc. Ihe simplest physical pleasure of bath or bathe, 
nay, even the humblest offices of the body, are thus not only made 
healthily habitual but educative in the fullest sense, each being 
understood progressively from the standpoints of cleanliness and 


health, of intellectual clearness, of social and moral organisation 
and responsibility. 
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Those sets of rules which apply at all times are framed and 
fixed in their appropriate places. Others, such as the bathing 
rules, after the appropriate season is over, are wisely withdrawn 
from view to reappear afresh another year. Thus no one can plead 
ignorance of either the law or its associated doctrine; and there 
is no doubt that in this way administration becomes not only more 
easy and effective, but obedience becomes willing, and punishment 
rare. 

On the whole, then, despite some minor reserve as to details 
here and there, which it is quite possible fuller experience might 
remove, I must confess to having been converted, and this in some 
measure against my will, to an appreciative and even approving 
recognition of this highly developed plan of school organisation. 

The same day I began visiting the lessons given by the different 
masters. Beginning with the Head, I heard a lesson in chemical 
theory vividly and clearly given. Thence I passed to a study of 
the out-door occupations of Afternoon School, to which much 
importance has always been attached at Abbotsholme from the 
first. Here the master in charge rapidly sent off various squads 
of boys to work; one large detachment, duly captained, went to 
clear a pasture of thistles. A small group was told off to attend 
to the bee-farm ; some to separate honey from the comb, others to 
paint a wax-box, and so on. One or two boys had to repair and 
paint the canoes, while a small batch of youngsters went to their 
own little gardens. A large number of juniors remained in the 
workshop, their work for that hour being to repair the hay-rakes, 
which, having naturally lost or broken teeth during the harvesting, 
had, of course, to be repaired before being laid aside for next season. 

I visited the workshop on other days also, and can speak of all 
I saw in it, of its management and teaching, with eulogium. The 
work was at once useful and practical, requiring a reasonable 
measure of skill in both the handiwork and the working drawings, 
with clearness of head in both. The personal teaching, Socratic 
and sympathetic, I could not but admire. 
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At 4 o'clock, the two hours’ Afternoon School being over, the 
boys were free for games till six. As I had examined the build- 
ings the day before, I now went with a fresh boy guide over the 
whole school estate, when I was struck, on the one hand, by the 
very fortunate situation of the property, and, on the other hand, 
as befits such an excellent environment, by the healthy atmosphere 
and tone of the community itself. But, to assure myself that I 
had not got into the hands of exceptionally distinguished or 
specially selected boys, I joined, so far as time allowed, in games 
and bathing, and so came to make a good many individual 
acquaintances, as well as to know most by name and sight. The 
same evening, at evening chapel, the rustic spirit of the preceding 
day’s labour was not lost sight of, Gray’s “ Elegy” being chosen as 
the Lesson, which was read with sympathy and heard with attention. 

After these two days of general inspection I naturally devoted 
the rest of my week to a more detailed scrutiny of the teaching. 
For this purpose I not only read all the examination papers, but 
was present at lessons by each of the masters in all the various 
classes. I also looked through a very large number of boys’ note- 
books so as to form an idea of the work of the three terms of 
the current school year. 

Leaving at present matters of instruction to the more systematic 
portion of my report, I may conclude this narrative by noting for 
special commendation in the Afternoon School the open-air sketch- 
ing classes and the drill. A small detail, but one characteristic 
of the practical resourcefulness which this school life appears to 
me peculiarly to develop, I may mention. I noticed that a young- 
ster who had been marching badly was ordered to “ fall out and 
join the small boys,’” who, some distance off, were being drilled by 
one of themselves. The youngster in disgrace fell out, looking 
crestfallen enough. But I was amused, on passing that way a few 
minutes after, to see that, to hide his own discomfiture, he had 


taken over the command of the little squad and was drilling it 
himself ! 
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During my visit I had opportunities for conversation with each 
of the masters, and especially with the Head. With the latter I 
went over both old and recent buildings, and visited the gardens, 
old and new. I also examined the proposed plans for further 
extensions, and discussed, as fully as time allowed, the various 
aspects and needs of the school and its curriculum. 

On the Sunday evening I was present in chapel at the Head 
Master’s weekly sermon to the boys, and was again very favourably 
impressed by the frankness, directness, and intellectual suggestive- 
ness of his teaching, its moral and social value, and therefore 
strength of influence, and this especially for senior, or at any rate 
thoughtful, boys. At both week-ends I had been struck by the 
number of old boys who were revisiting the school, and by the 
warmth and loyalty of their feelings alike to the place and to its 
head. Not being unacquainted with the progress and with the 
difficulties of the school since its foundation, I was gratified to 
have these best of all assurances not only of its enduring 
vitality, but of its accumulating strength. The “Old Boys’ 
Club” will here doubtless serve as a valuable influence, and that 
increasingly. 

To the question of health I paid much attention. Especially 
notable is the medical organisation, which accompanies that minute 
and thorough organisation of hygiene for which the daily school 
life and the new buildings are so carefully planned. Skilled 
medical aid is a mile or so away, but first aid of every kind is 
provided in a well-kept waiting-room and surgery, in which all 
accidents and ailments have to be regularly reported, and in 
which all the needful dressings and simple remedies can at once 
be found, slight cuts and bruises furnishing, of course, the staple 
cases. Under these circumstances the saying that “ nobody is ill 
at Abbotsholme” seems almost to have passed into a school 
proverb; and I learnt that during fifteen years no serious 
epidemics have occurred, excepting two outbreaks of measles, 
each at the beginning of term, and due to the sending of a boy 
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already suffering from the disease. In the only case of dangerous 
illness (one of appendicitis) prompt treatment was successful. 

As an example of the readiness and self-reliance of the young 
“medical officers” (a prefect, with his understudy, who will be 
in charge next term), I noted during my stay with interest that 
a cut deeper than usual had been promptly sewn, with due anti- 
septic precautions, by the boy-surgeon on duty, without calling in 
the doctor at all, or even referring the matter, as the rule advises, 
to the Head Master. 

Looking into statistics, | noted that while the medical diary for 
the school year now closing included nearly 200 medical units 
(that is visits per boy per day), the slightness of the ailments 
(mostly cuts, chilblains, colds, etc.) was evidenced by the fact that 
the total bills from doctor and druggist put together amounted 
to only about 25s.! Of the advantage of the “stitch in time” 
I can imagine no better evidence. 

Next, looking closely at the boys one by one in the class-room 
or field, I could distinguish only two who showed any physical 
defect. One boy was evidently suffering from eye-strain ; but his 
spectacles, I found, had only just been broken. The other had 
overcrowded teeth. As the school rules require the boys to visit 
dentist and oculist during vacation, any neglect in these matters 
is due to the parents rather than to the schoolmaster. 

Searching more and more closely after the explanation of this 
notable health and vigour of the boys, I explored the kitchen 
department, and inquired into the dietary. The food was not 
only ample and well cooked, carefully chosen and varied, but skil- 
fully and gracefully served also. The wholesome porridge and 
milk of the North, the substantial joints of English tradition, and 
the fruits and salads of the German table were all amply repre- 
sented ; I noticed, in fact—what I should have thought well nigh 
impossible to boy nature—that the supply of strawberries at more 
than one table had been so generous as to outrun the demand. 
Rich and tasteful decoration gave the final touch of beauty to the 
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spacious and well-lit dining-hall. The re-grouping of the boys at 
the various tables for the three chief meals, so that the same do not 
sit together, but enjoy daily opportunities of conversation with a 
succession of boys, as well as masters, ladies, and guests, is again 
one of those many details in which Abbotsholme improves upon 
the too fixed monastic or barrack-like tradition of older schools, 
both in this country and abroad. 

The school costume, too, shows the same attention to what is 
healthy and practical, convenient and becoming ; again a notable 
escape from the archaic or conventional fashions so common in the 
school world. 

Comprehensive and minute attention to hygiene is expressed 
throughout the buildings, and especially, of course, in the new 
wing. Having myself been largely occupied in the building, or 
transforming, of large houses to be residences for Edinburgh 
students—a responsibility closely analogous to that incurred in 
building a public school—I must not only express a general 
approval of the success of Abbotsholme in these matters, but the 
warmest particular appreciation of the skill and ingenuity of the 
plans, whereby attention has been given to every detail of health 
and sanitation, to every precaution against epidemics and against 
fire. I have before me two notable recent deliverances of the 
highest medical authority: (1) Dr. Hutchinson’s recent appeal for 
the teaching of Hygiene in schools, and (2) the important Report 
of Dr. Leslie Mackenzie on the Health of Schools, prepared for 
the present Scottish Royal Commission on this subject, and I have 
pleasure in bearing witness that each writer may find his require- 
ments more fully met at Abbotsholme than anywhere else I 
know of. 


II. 


Leaving now my narrative, and passing to a more general and 
critical standpoint, in which specific subjects of education, criticism 
of their teaching, the work of particular classes and boys have all 
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to be considered, and as regards which critical and constructive 
suggestions may be made, I may best continue as I have begun, 
treating, that is, first of all the essential co-ordination of the 
studies in the school life, next the detail of practical education 
such as is given during Afternoon School, with its workshop and 
outdoor occupations, and finally passing to criticism of particular 
classes and the subject-matter of ordinary school work. Thus, 
instead of beginning conventionally with an inquiry as to how far 
the school prepares for professions and universities, or rather for 
the examinations which bring these within the school horizon, we 
shall begin by asking how far does the school adequately prepare 
for life. 

The idea of the school as a preparation for life, and even that 
of the school as a miniature state in which the responsibilities of 
the larger world are prepared for is, of course, one of the oldest 
and most familiar of educational ideas and ideals. Not only so far 
as my experience of schools goes, but, indeed, so far as a somewhat 
varied and extended range of travel and reading allows me to 
speak, I believe the large claim of this school is substantially 
justified ; namely, that it is carrying out the organisation at once 
of the school environment, and of its whole school life, in some 
ways at least, more comprehensively and thoroughly than heretofore. 
A school state on these lines is necessarily patriarchal in its spirit 
and organisation ; and by thus uniting both the material and moral 
authority in its single Head a fuller unity of their influence is 
possible. In this way conduct, in both its aspects, objective and 
subjective, material and ideal, is seen as one; and the separation of 
these, so lamentably common in our adult life, into morals and 
economics, into ideal and practice, into the doctrines of Sunday and 
of Saturday, of Church and World, is thus vigorously combated. 

There is, undoubtedly, much in the claim of many of the public 
schools in England, past and present, to have created or maintained 
large elements of moral and of political idealism; but it appears 
to me to be a notable distinction of Abbotsholme that it holds these 
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with clearer grasp and carries them into fuller detail than I know 
of elsewhere. The management of the school state in all its 
working and organisation is frankly laid bare, so that the practical 
administration, and the growth and amendment of legislation, are 
shown plainly in progress together, while the large element of per- 
sonal authority, common to every type of school life, is here 
presented in unusual degree in rational relation to science; surely 
a wise way of strengthening it, and one far too little utilised. As 
very notable and valuable in this respect, I took note of the Head 
Master’s systematic teaching of hygiene and economics, proceed- 
ing as these do from the best elements of “ oriental sanitation” in 
the earth cabinets to the experimental preparation for active 
citizenship and public life, while avoiding that premature exposi- 
tion of economic facts and theories, public duties or rights, by 
which text-books and their users so often defeat their ends by 
provoking distaste, or, at least, indifference. While, again, it 
must be recognised, as the historic distinction of the best boarding 
schools, that they have faced, or at any rate attempted to face, the 
problems of personal morals more fully and boldly than has yet 
been customary in day schools or in the home, I have not known 
of any school in which the moral difficulties of the great and decisive 
transition from boyhood towards virility are so frankly, simply, 
and sensibly met. As I write, I have before me for review what 
I take to be the most important work on education which has 
appeared (in the English language, at least) for many years— 
President Stanley Hiall’s Adolescence,* a work which neither 
schoolmaster nor professor, physician nor parent can afford to 
ignore; nay, which is fundamental to all who are interested in 
the practical questions of race improvement or degeneracy, with 
their significance to the individual and the family, the community 
and the state. And I may safely say that, setting this great 
monograph, with its wealth of psychological and pedagogic 


* Stanley Hall, Adolescence, New York and London, Appleton, 1904, 2 vols. Reviewed by the 
present writer in Saint George, October, 1904. 
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science and theory on the one hand, and this school practice on 
the other, the two are in the most remarkable agreement; and 
this not only as regards the general treatment of” most of those 
aspects of the question, which the lengthy title of the volume 
indicates, but even as regards much of their detailed treatment 
also. I consider this anticipation, in everyday practice, of the 
highest counsels of pedagogic science a matter upon which all 
concerned with Abbotsholme may be justly congratulated, and as 
furnishing perhaps the best possible justification of its founder’s 
initiative. 

Of the curriculum in its largest aspect, i.¢., as stretching over 
the seven years from 11 to 18 inclusive, I do not feel qualified to 
speak to much purpose; and to go fully into all matters of 
school organisation, such, for instance, as the grouping of the 
boys into prefects, mids, and fags, or, again, as the excellent 
entrance scholarship scheme, is beyond my present scope. 

Returning to the detail of the education for practical life, 
and beginning with its most fundamental occupation, I have 
already mentioned what I saw of the farm work, and have few 
suggestions to offer. I safely expect that, as the school develops, 
a fuller agricultural experience may become possible, with further 
practical opportunities, as of the admirable, steady discipline of 
the plough, in some ways the truest form of drill yet devised. I 
am far from any suggestion of transforming a school into an 
Agricultural College, but there is no danger of this in an 
increasing development of the farm environment, which is one 
peculiarly rich in educative opportunities. 

In forestry I was glad to learn that a septennial felling, of 
course followed by corresponding planting, has been arranged for, 
so as to give to each crop of boys, as far as possible, practical 
experience of this, the full curriculum being adapted for a stay of 
seven years. 

Practical bee-keeping was evidently well done, and with active 
and healthy interest among the boys; and here I need only 
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suggest a somewhat fuller correlation with entomology and 
zoology. It is easy and delightful to make and keep ants’ 
nests; and these, with an occasional lesson upon the kindred gall- 
insects, would furnish a convenient introduction to insect lore, 
and indeed to biology in general. 

Of the workshop I have already spoken appreciatively ; and I 
was similarly impressed by the faithful way in which the pumping 
engine is attended to by its couple of young engineers. As 
regards workshop drawings I was glad to see useful beginnings of 
correlation with the drawing school. 

Architecture, I was gratified to learn, had naturally had a great 
place while building operations were going on. Open-air sketching 
I was glad to see in progress, and in photography I set an exercise, 
with, I think, fair results. 

As already indicated, the printing department appeared to me 
worthy of special commendation, as turning out workmanship of 
which no printing-house need be ashamed. 

The masters and the elder boys have each their special libraries, 
as also have the younger boys; even this junior library is 
managed again by themselves; and I noted with satisfaction their 
card catalogue. The library, however, appeared to me one of the 
departments in which both weeding and increase are desirable. 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia was on the schoolroom shelves, its volumes 
showing, however, too little signs of active use. 

In summary, then, the various practical occupations of After- 
noon School have impressed me very favourably; they are 
remarkably free from trifling, or even from mere amateurism, 
and have got beyond that phase of mere recreative hobbies, at 
best to be tolerated, as in most schools, and have fairly entered 
upon the higher level of serious elements in educational work, and 
even of valuable aids towards that finding of life-occupations, that 
choice of professions, which has long been so much a want in all 
our schools. On enquiry as to this, I ascertained that in past 
years many boys have thus found their occupations, and have 
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passed direct from the school to the offices of architects and land- 
agents, to workshops of engineers, shipbuilders, or the like. 
Here again the school work is justified by President Stanley 
Hall’s weighty chapter on ‘“ Motor Education.” 

Coming now to artistic elements of culture, I have already 
spoken of the large musical development which is so characteristic 
of this school. As regards the visible arts, good casts, engravings, 
and photographs are in evidence, and these are regarded as but the 
nucleus of a school collection which is spreading throughout the 
corridors and class-rooms, dining-hall and chapel, thus further 
unifying and refining the whole indoor environment. 

The exhibition of drawings contained some drawings and water- 
colours of distinct ability, and many of fair ordinary skill, yet I 
am doubtless only expressing the ideal of Abbotsholme in hoping 
that it may some day be possible to add to the staff an artist who 
would divide his time between the original production of permanent 
decorations (it might be even with the help of picked assistants 
from among the more artistic boys) and a measure of supervision 
and aid in the teaching of drawing, indeed in its general direction. 
It is only in such ways that the prevalent “ drawing-master theory” 
of art, which has so long been almost universal in our schools, can 
become replaced by the true artist’s view, that in which drawing is 
understood not as skill in copying, even from nature, but as power 
of individual expression. It must be acknowledged that such a 
combination of artist and teacher will not be easy to find. In 
this connection, however, I was interested to note that one youth 
of marked artistic ability was permitted to devote a moderate 
portion of his time to the preparation of designs for various pub- 
lications, on the excellent ground that though he may thereby take 
a less distinguished place in some of the classes and examinations, 
he is thus more fully preparing himself for his opening future. 

Such due, yet moderate, encouragement of a boy’s special bent 
seemed to me a very satisfactory evidence of elasticity in the school 
programme, and of a wise encouragement of individual abilities 
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without undue sacrifice of general culture. Another of the most 
eminent of American psychologists and teachers, Professor William 
James, has lately insisted even in the interest of that all-round 
development, at which the best schools must ever aim, on much 
tolerance, indeed, even as far as may be, on wise encouragement of 
those outbursts of intense activity in this or that direction ; since, 
despite the transient interest and the small outward result, these 
temporary specialisings which so commonly disappoint pedagogue 
and parent (and, it may be, the boy himself), may not only express 
some new development of the mind, but even be essential to it. 
Here, again, we find practice justified by scientific theory, and 
theory encouraging still greater freedom in practice. 

This education of practical activity and experience must be 
judged in relation to the needs of our national industry, and I am 
convinced that this school has already amply justified many of the 
large hopes of its ambitious programme. Hence, as the current 
American practice gains ground in this country—that of employers 
seeking and selecting for themselves in schools and colleges youths 


of suitable character, aptitude, and training for their special needs— 
there is no fear of Abbotsholme not taking a high place; indeed, 
I should expect a conspicuously leading one. 


III. 


What, now, of special scientific studies? What of mathematical 
training? What of linguistic equipment for practical life? And 
what of preparation for the universities? In this connection it has 
been from the outset of the very essence of Abbotsholme boldly to 
abandon the tradition so common in schools, that of sacrificing 
preparation for life to that for the universities. It avowedly tends 
in quite the opposite direction, and seeks to subordinate all else to 
the preparation for a completer manhood and a more active career; 
and this order, as is only just, I am following in the present 
report. Undeniably it is on this side that both the more and the 
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less friendly critics of the school have most to say; and I have, 
therefore, gone over class notebooks and examination papers, 
and inquired into the teaching as fully as my time allowed. Since 
the curriculum begins, in my opinion rightly, with every-day life, 
in the open air, and in immediate contact with nature around, and 
not with grammars nor with text-books—as the respective advo- 
cates of “classical sides,” and even of ‘‘ modern sides,” have so 
long inclined—it is with geography that my observations and 
criticisms must begin. And here, while at once approving the 
general methods, and recognising also an unusual measure of 
common-sense grasp and appreciation on the part of the boys, 
which here, as in their other subjects, saves them from committing 
the ‘“howlers” too common in conventional schools or colleges, 


where detailed class-drill and book-work outrun elementary com- 
prehension, I must yet express a certain disappointment as to the 
work in detail. Thus the map drawing in the examination papers 
was inadequate, nor did the class-work show sufficient preparation 
in this. I would strongly urge, therefore—especially here at 


Abbotsholme, where so much weight is justly attached to first-hand 
knowledge of environment—that this should be related much more 
completely to outdoor regional survey; and also indoors, as 
already in so many schools, and especially the better American 
ones, to the habit of making relief-models in sand, clay, plasticine, 
or the like. The immediate surroundings would become more 
precisely related in each boy’s mind to the larger maps of the 
region, and those of the British Isles, than appears as yet to be the 
case. Good methods have been taught, thus, the boys have some 
idea of finding the direction by help of the sun and the watch, or 
the meridian by the shadow of an upright pole; yet these have not 
become sufficiently familiar. 

Coming now to the more intensive study of nature, as analysed 
out into sciences, I was disappointed to find even in Abbotsholme 
too much of the conventional disproportion between the time and 
attention given to the chemical and physical sciences and that 
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afforded to biology. I note with satisfaction the existence of 
biological laboratories upon the plan of the new buildings next to 
be undertaken, since work in these will be not only educative in 
itself, but will be found to afford, as the history of science shows, 
a preparation of very great helpfulness for chemical, physical, and 
even for mathematical studies. 

The chemical teaching of the juniors at least does, indeed, wisely 
include an element of biology; thus instead of the conventional 
exclusion of organic by inorganic chemistry, the youngest boys 
satisfactorily answered a question about the souring of milk, show- 
ing that due beginnings were here being made for the ideas of 
bacteriology and physiology, nowadays so indispensable. 

In mathematics the school was unequal, the juniors appearing at 
present the best taught, but the older boys not showing sufficient 
progress for their age. 

Much may be done upon the characteristic lines of Abbotsholme, 
notably by the fuller development and utilisation of those mathe- 
matical experiences which may be derived from the environment, 
and acquired or applied in practical and constructive work of many 
sorts; yet I think this is a point on which a certain increase of 
working time may be found necessary. Rightly, however, aiming 
at better quality, rather than mere quantity, of work, the temporary 
aid of an eminent mathematical teacher—indeed, teacher of teachers 
—has been lately brought in, and his help and suggestiveness have 
been appreciated by all concerned. Here, in fact, as in other 
respects, it is only just to recognise that the Head Master, far from 
waiting for external criticism, has independently anticipated it, and 
taken active measures accordingly. 

I now leave the naturalistic for the humanistic side of. the 
school studies. The teaching of history is admirably set forth on 
the school programme, starting again from the immediate environ- 
ment, with its advantages at once as Roman Camp and Medieval 
Abbey, indeed with prehistoric remains and modern industries alike 
within reach of a day’s cycle run. 
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In all the sets the history was fair, and for the older boys in 
Roman, as well as English, history. More interest might, how- 
ever, be awakened; and the use of historical charts on the 
“ space-for-time” principle, which in former years were success- 
fully employed, might be revived with advantage. Of the panoramic 
and dramatic teaching of history I have said a word among my 
notes on French below, but I would fain say a word for the fuller 
utilisation of the impulse of Sir Walter Scott, whose tales have 
awakened even the greatest of European historians. 

In English, grammar was uniformly fair, indeed often thoroughly 
intelligent ; excellent tabular and comparative methods of parsing 
and analysis were being employed in all classes. Essays were 
especially good’ where they touched the realities of life. Thus the 
boys wrote essays warmly and enthusiastically on subjects like The 
_ School Life and its Future, The Haymaking, or The Coming Holidays; 
but in essays on the merits of authors, like De Quincey and 
Macaulay, their style was more cold, and did not show sufficient 
first-hand acquaintance with the books mentioned. A larger 
impulse to general reading is here urgently to be desired, as, of 
course, in modern schools generally, and in no other way cana 
boy more easily, yet effectively, help on his own education. I note 
the institution of a “ Term-book,”’ an excellent beginning, but 
look forward to the further development and use of the school 
library. 

In modern languages our British insularity is not yet adequately 
cured, even at Abbotsholme, despite its large proportion of foreign 
masters. As our schools go, it is undoubtedly much to have 
realised that modern languages are real studies; and I observed 
the class teaching both of French and German sufficiently often to 
be very favourably impressed by the methods employed. 

Coming to the teaching of French history, Joan of Arc is already 
presented to the juniors in what is probably the most beautiful of 
all picture books; the history of France has of late similarly 
gained new vividness to readers of all ages, from the unparalleled 
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illustrations of the volumes of Montorgueil and Job, which will be 
of no small value and suggestiveness to the teacher of our own 
history, or that of classical times. 

The beginning of an acquaintance with simple French verse and 
song was being given to the juniors, so that they should easily, 
and with pleasure, go on thence to songs like the “ Chants 
Heéroiques,” edited by M. Gaston Paris, thus gaining a fuller sense 
of the voice of a great nation throughout the ages. 

Similarly as regards German. I was glad to hear in chapel 
Luther’s and other historic hymns sung in German; but I press 
also for use in class of a wide selection from the students’ “ Com- 
mersbuch.” 1 happen to have been in touch with much of the 
earliest and the best teaching of Phonetics in this country; yet I 
would urge upon its cultivators that without neglect of their still 
mainly analytic methods, none can be more rapid and more practical 
for correcting our English accent than that of completing thereby 
the synthetic one—through an enjoyment of poetry and a partici- 
pation in song. 

As to Latin, it is an honourable distinction of Abbotsholme to 
be leading in this country an important reform in boys’ schools 
by teaching Latin after French, instead of, as too commonly at 
present, French only after Latin. But for this reason again a 
higher mastery of French, such as I am convinced may be obtained, 
would greatly improve the Latin, and thus greatly strengthen and 
justify the position taken up by the school. 

The recent college successes of women in classical studies have 
largely been due to their education on this very principle (in 
which Abbotsholme stands so much alone as regards boys), in 
virtue of which they begin Latin late, and with a competent 
knowledge of French as well as English; so that in this way the 
moderately high standard of the entrance examinations of the 
universities is being met by such girls with only two years of 
moderate work in Latin, instead of (as in traditional schools) many 
years of drudgery, sometimes to the exclusion of almost all else. 
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Despite the long traditions which have fixed the practice of 
Latin teaching, may not something be done by the methods with 
which Abbotsholme is so fully identified? I do not, of course, 
ask for Latin teaching upon the lines of that of spoken languages ; 
yet the beginnings of an incorporation of Latin into the school 
life, which chanting the Graces and the Lord’s Prayer in Latin 
affords, are in themselves excellent. And may not the bridge to 
Latin from French be strengthened by the help of such admirable 
French translations as those of Leconte de Lisle? To many boys, 
English translations of the Latin and Greek classics from Pope to 
William Morris have been of inestimable literary value, though 
their linguistic help is necessarily small or doubtful; the more 
kindred French tongue, used, as in this case, by a scholar who 
is also a poet, unites the advantages of sympathetic interpretation 
with those of a text-book of comparative philology, and avoids 
those of a mere English crib. 


So far then my criticisms—disappointing, perhaps, to those who 


expect scholastic perfection. Yet, while Abbotsholme cannot claim 
at present to lead in everything, I do not think I should have fewer 
criticisms to make at more prominent and longer-established schools 
even in some of the traditional subjects. Critics of Abbotsholme 
from older points of view may certainly be reminded of the fragility 
of glass houses, and parents, alarmed to hear that Abbotsholme is 
not yet perfect, may be reassured to know that all items in the 
programme are substantially begun and the most urgent matters 
are well advanced. 

I have accompanied my criticisms of the teaching by a few 
constructive suggestions, not because I presume to speak as an 
expert in so many subjects, but largely as an answer to the 
question, which has been once and again pointedly put to me, and 
doubtless to the school, by parents and others, namely this :— 
Accepting the fact that the school aims primarily at the formation 
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of character, at health and general culture, at preparation for 
practical life rather than for university distinction, is it necessary, 
either that a sort of specialising coaching department be established 
within the school (as in so many others) to prepare for the 
universities, civil service, etc.? Or, still worse, will an average 
boy, aiming at such a career, be obliged to go to a coach after 
leaving Abbotsholme at eighteen? To both questions I un- 
hesitatingly answer, No. Neither of these is necessary. Although 
the school in some subjects is not so fully up to the conventional 
requirements of the present examination world as are schools 
which specialise for examinations, I am convinced that all these 
requirements can, and may soon, be fairly met, not by abandoning 
any of the principles of the school, but by applying each of them 
still more fully. I have made it abundantly clear that my appre- 
ciation of the school, although in the main favourable, and, indeed, 
in many respects favourable in the very highest degree, is not 
uniformly so, since I am insisting that improvements are necessary 
in not a few particulars; yet I wish, none the less, to congratulate 
the Council, the Head Master and his colleagues, the boys also, 
upon the large amount of good educational work which has plainly 
been done, and upon the substantial foundations which have been 
laid of a great school. The desirability of supporting the Head 
and his staff in strengthening those elements of the curriculum 
which I have had occasion to criticise, will, I trust, also be obvious. 

In the Educational Atlas, which tabulates the organisation, work, 
and methods of the school, I find a gradated succession and a 
rational correlation of the school studies which strikes me as 
surpassing anything else of this nature I have seen in this country, 
and as certainly not inferior to the admirable and widely influential 
programmes of the best American and German educationists, who 
have paid special attention to these questions, upon a due settle- 
ment of which in a complete sequence, progressive instruction so 
essentially depends. The vast and more urgent work here of the 
organization of hygienic and practical, social and moral education 
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(each and all of which have so favourably impressed me), is now 
sufficiently advanced to leave Head Master, staff, and boys alike 
more free to continue and complete this programme in the various 
particulars which I have indicated, and so win for the school an 
intellectual position of no less distinguished excellence. 








ART AND LIFE. 
By Sir W. B. Ricumonp, R.A. 


is EADING Mazzini’s lectures, addresses, and aphorisms 

4a day or so ago, while admiring all the views set 

forth by the great Italian patriot, philosopher, and 

friend of Italy at a time when she was undergoing a 

strong upheaval, and was breaking away from shackles 

of a slavery even worse than material—the intellectual slavery of 

narrow theological opinions—I was struck by the following 

sentence: “Art is not the fancy or caprice of an individual, it is 

the mighty voice of God and the universe as heard by the chosen 

spirit, and repeated in tones of harmony to mankind. Art does 

not imitate, it interprets, it searches out the idea lying dormant 

in the symbol in order to present the symbol to men in such form 

as to enable them to penetrate through it to the idea. Were it 

otherwise what would be the sum and value of Art?” The 

artistic formula, ‘Art for Art’s sake,’’ is as atheistic as the political 

formula, “each for himself,’ which may for a few years rule the 

actions of a people in decline, but can never rule a people arising 

to new life and destined to fulfil a great mission. Mazzini quotes 

Lamartine: “La poésie est un chant intérieur :—the prophetic 
soul of the wide world dreaming on things to come.” 

These few words suggest a multitude of ideas, ideas which may 
have been dormant. They form, as it were, a text for my remarks 
this evening while I try to lay before you some thoughts with 
which they have stimulated me. 

We will start with an axiom. Art in its broadest and most 
comprehensive sense is indispensable, it is Life. 

Before we generalise we must particularise, and ask and 
answer what Art means. But before we answer that question we 
must be sure that we know what the Artist is. In literature we 
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have prose and poetry, symbols and ideas transmitted through the 
medium of words in prose or verse. The Artist is the selector of 
words and metre which convey hisconception directly or rhythmically 
so that the hearer’s sensibilities may vibrate exactly in the same ratio 
as his own. He transmits his own emotions to others by the truth 
and force of expression. In like manner the musician conveys his 
emotion by a system of notation rhythmically applied ; the notes in 
the scale are his words, he adjusts them, distributes them, selects 
them, emphasises them as his emotion directs : with his emotions 
we vibrate. The success of the musician’s appeal depends upon 
the clearness, elaborate selection of notation, succession and pause, 
and selection of instruments whose power of combination defines 
what was, in the initiative, an abstraction. 

The designer works under the same laws. The material used 
to. express a motive expresses it ill or well, as it is suitable or the 
reverse to the idea which it illustrates. Fashions of dress are 
reasonable or the reverse as they are in accordance with the objects 
which they are to fulfil. To vehicles, to all articles of furniture, 
the same law of fitness holds good. 

Briefly speaking, the best Art of Design is that which produces 
elevating and agreeable sensation, even when it is employed upon 
any object of necessity. 

Let us for one moment consider “ Sensation.” We are pleased 
or repelled by metrical or unmetrical prose, we are pleased or 
repelled by the relation of sounds in words. Our senses derive 
pleasure or pain produced by concord or discord, well or ill- 
arranged concurrence of notes and rhythm in music. 

In the graphic arts, inclusive, the same system is at work, the 
system of order, selection, proportion, and rhythm; and while this 
is so as regards form it holds good as regards colour. 

The foregoing statements are in the nature of truisms, but they 
may assist us to recognise that the field of artistic production is 
limitless in area; and the conclusion you will presently draw is 
that Art and Life are inseparable. 
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There are manners which belong to nations as well as to 
individuals; there are national idiosyncrasies, national pro- 
pensities; idealists, realists: the result of development being 
the extent or force of the execution of such idiosyncrasies and 
propensities. 

Broadly speaking, the Teutonic races find in the language of 
sound, i.¢., music, a more natural vehicle for the extension of 
their emotions than in the language of line or colour. The Latin 
races excel in form and colour ; their music is, however, less epic 
and dramatic than that of the Teuton. The Slavonic races 
interpret mysterious and occult passionate emotions in their music 
by accent and rhythm as much as by notation. 

There can be little doubt that the Greeks enlisted the sympathy 
of their hearers, through their music, by the refinement as well as 
energy of the way they employed rhythms which suggested many 
shades of action, passive and peaceful, or active and warlike. 
It is probable that to the modern ear ancient Greek music, gué@ 
melody and harmony, would be very unintelligible; but as we 
moderns are sensitive to the subtle influence of the rhythm and 
cadence of Greek verse, their music would have appealed to us in 
like manner. This genius for action and rhythm is demonstrated 
unmistakably in their plastic and graphic Arts. The same value 
of “measure,” taking that word as meaning movement as well as 
spacing, is as evident in Greek design, whether in vase painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and all their ornamental and useful Arts, 
their dress also, as in their music and poetry. Of their painting 
we know little. We can only generalise and imagine from ancient 
writers that the art of painting was, if very simple, at once noble 
and dramatic. 

It is evident from all the Arts of Greece which have survived 
that utility and beauty were never separated; this union was an 
instinct, a habit of a people singularly imaginative, singularly 
susceptible to beauty, and singularly sensible and sane. The 
discoveries in Crete, the discoveries in Herculaneum and Pompeii 
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display, without exception, the spirit of beauty entering into every 
article of utility and service. 

At the risk of startling you, I make a statement. A habit of 
union was maintained between utility and beauty, continuous and 
current, varying at the same time in obedience to the idiosyncrasies 
of nations—until modern machinery divorced them. The problem 
which no one can solve is, How can we regain what we have lost? 
One cannot put back the clock. Can commercial necessities, the 
greed for money at all costs, ever be restrained by higher emotions 
and aspirations to permit of the multiplication of desirable and 
beautiful objects in place of the multitude of inexpressive and 
for the most part, wholly undesirable objects with which com- 
merce floods a market where purchasers flock who prefer the gaudy 
and vulgar to restrained and refined shape and ornament? 
This is an economic question which it may take a century to 
answer by practice. 

There are few signs at present that the average taste for good 
things is higher than it was; it is probably lower than it was one 
hundred years ago, despite museums and art schools. Is it not 
an indisputable fact that our country as well as others, oriental and 
occidental, has been breaking away from its traditions, accepting 
new services of life, customs, and manners; that the changes 
effected have been marked, that they appear to be permanent and 
irrevocable ? 

Similarity, and hence loss of individuality, seems to be the 
irresistible result of increasing facilities of contact. Unlike any 
other known change of a whole people’s direction, a nation 
curiously, and, apparently, fundamentally conspicuous for its 
national and logical development, has, in almost a moment, trans- 
ferred its energies from instincts and achievements, curiously and 
individually artistic, to what are after all ephemeral experiments. 
Who shall say if the substance of Japanese genius is a varnish 
only or a reality? The unmistakable orientalism of the Japanese 
must remain, it is in the people ; how is that to fit in with essentially 
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modern customs of life and of warfare? It is hard to imagine that 
the new garb will wear as well or as long as the old. 

With all apparent thoroughness, so far, is it possible for an 
oriental nation to progress under an absolutely new condition of 
thought and enterprise wholly without kinship with its antecedents ? 
One of the most interesting questions which Japan suggests is, is 
the East coming to the West to overcome the inefficiencies of 
so-called civilisation, conquering it with its own weapons? Far- 
sighted Japanese evidently know that the individuality of their 
arts, crafts, and manners are of the past ; they know that the great 
race of artists which made their nation famous is extinct. Rich 
Japanese collectors give enormous sums for old treasures in metal, 
enamel, design, and painting ; they are buying up the results of 
the cultivated labour of their progenitors, aware that the great 
tradition is for ever broken, that the craftsman who spent his life 
in perfecting an achievement of his genius will be seen no more; 
aware that a superficial approximation, wholly without perfection of 
finish, lifeless and worthless, can be made in Manchester. How 
sad! how corrupt! Intelligent Japanese, whose artistic instincts 
are not yet blunted, are acutely aware that the sham bears no 
relation in real value to the immortal reality ; and while they 
observe the domination of the sham, they actively recognise, 
perhaps somewhat cynically, its inferiority. How sad to think 
that the articles of every-day use, beautiful, simple and sincere, 
the property of peasant or prince, will, instead of finding their 
environment in cottage or palace, be relegated to museums as 
objects of curiosity, for service, dead! and so displaying the 
elements which a nation gives up,—its very life,—in accepting the 
position of possibly only a transitory imitation ; but let us hope 
this will not prove to be the case. In England, the same “ giving 
up” grows, cheapness dismisses durability ; imitations take the 
place of creations ; mockery the place of sincerity. In a fever of 
unrest, in constant love of change, and in volatile excitement of 
movement there can be no rest, no concentration, little contempla- 
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tion, less leisure, no “time” ; with all this evil dispensing, what 
suffers? Shall we say that pretty nearly all that matters suffers? — 
the peacefulness which engenders thought, concentration which 
engenders thoroughness, distinguished and restrained manners 
which mark the gentleman or woman from the exploiters of a 
mean whim or vulgar episode, or from the ostentatious assumption 
of the superiority of Plutus, the very note and last word of 
vulgarity ! 

Do we now begin to see that the arts of design and the arts 
of life, having their fundamental principles in severity, sincerity, 
dignity, and restraint, reflect upon and, as it were, refract the 
manners of social life, its ideals or their absence? Ina sense the 
world is growing vulgarly democratic, vulgarly similar, superficially 
but not nobly. We dress alike, mostly in bad taste and wholly 
uninterestingly, and by no means conveniently ; and has the much- 
vaunted and expensive system of education really levelled up? 
With the decrease of “selection,” with the diminution of the 
marked line between beauty and ugliness, with the growth of 
classification by wealth rather than by intelligence ; has not some- 
thing left us which it will be difficult to reinstate? Good 
manners are obviously the result of “selection.” They may be 
innate, but their acquirement is also an art. In good manners 
restraint and consideration are implied, and these are the result 
of forethought; they are the result of tradition and selection. 
Perhaps now there is no time for attention to such small matters. 
We must whirl in motor-cars regardless of the lives of animals 
and of persons also. Overbearing wealth is a poor substitute for 
modest poverty. Ruskin wrote somewhere that a real Christian 
is a real gentleman. What a lot that idea implies. It suggests 
again ‘conscious selection.” It implies proportion in the home, 
proportion of expenditure, furniture, dress, manners; all equally 
restrained, dignified, and harmonious; nothing in the home being 
necessarily of great intrinsic value or of precious material, but, 
again, I use the word “harmonious”! What is the value of a 
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slab of marble? little indeed. Of one single fragment of the Pan 
Athenaic frieze? a few pounds! What is the value of the mark 
of the immortal mind of Phidias upon it? Inestimable! 

Now let us turn to another and most interesting and valuable 
picture of our consideration. 

In the sensibilities of childhood there are two discriminating 
forces—the first being evinced by reliance upon the protection of 
the person that ministrates. In this instinct there is no selection, 
for the child has the same affection for an ugly as for a beautiful 
mother or nurse. A stranger possessed of the highest physical 
beauty would be unacceptable as compared with the perhaps ugly 
countenance of the ministrator. 

So far, children are animals only. 

But very early in a child’s life a selecting power dawns, and a 
preference for one thing rather than another is evident. A child 
will prefer one toy to another, one picture to another, one flower 
to another. This is the sunrise of selection. 

Considering the countless beauties in nature, what is the propor- 
tion of town, or even country, folk for whom they have the 
slightest significance, excepting passively and superficially? Is not 
the average person apt to take such things for granted as ordinary 
every-day facts in existence? The botanist who pulls a flower to 
pieces may arrive at some knowledge of its material growth, the 
anatomist may everlastingly dissect, the astronomer calculate, and 
the geologist investigate; the truths of organisms intensely inter- 
esting are discoverable by patience and analysis, but investigations 
into only the substance of things may leave the mind perfectly 
cold. Most of us are endowed with curiosity, limited or extended. 
How few are satisfied or permanently enchanted with the exquisite 
emotion produced upon the senses, and mind also, by the beauty 
of sounds, of sights, of feeling and touch. And why is this? 
May not the answer be that the young mind is taught to reason 
before it is taught to observe, taught to be inquisitive before it 
is taught to be sympathetic. A boy not content with the sound 
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which his drum produces will break the parchment to discover from 
whence the sound proceeds. 

Children will pull a beautiful and valuable toy to pieces to dis- 
cover its mechanism, and then weep because they have destroyed 
the very thing that they had enjoyed. Is the instinct for destruc- 
tion stronger than the instinct for any preservation save self-preser- 
vation, or is the education of a child’s mind wrongly conducted 
at its start? 

Sight, hearing, and touch are our primal endowments, and so 
complete and delicate are the instruments of these senses that 
nothing made by man can come within the range of their infinite 
sensitiveness. Surely the cultivation of these three senses may be 
limitless, and can it be begun too early in a child’s life? It 
would be an interesting experiment to endeavour to see how far a 
being’s life might be directed by the complete and early exercise 
and development of those senses as first principles of education. 
How far predisposition and heredity would survive we can hardly 
tell. 

One of the most interesting contradictions of the influence of 
education of the mind in early life is in the case of John Stuart 
Mill. Most of us have read his autobiography. At three years 
of age, or so, he could read Greek. His early life was absorbed in 
the process of crushing his emotions, yet his highly sensitive nature 
was never wholly subdued. Wordsworth’s poetry came to him in 
middle life as a relief, as a sensation, and the mind trained to be 
exact exhibited something singularly sensitively and abstractedly 
emotional. It is interesting to speculate if the system of his 
education had been reversed what sort of man would have been 
produced. Is our sense of beauty innate, or is it only acquired by 
reason? Are the three senses which I have named worth culti- 
vating? If they are, and they are instincts given to us by a 
Divine Creator, can they be directed and encouraged too early? 
Aristotle thought that early youth was the period for training 
“‘observation.” Reading he would not encourage till the age of 
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thirteen. We may deduce from this that the great philosopher 
regarded as of first importance the training of instincts during a 
period of life when they are purest and most intense, and that 
“Reason,” the faculty of induction and reduction, is a matter 
for after consideration when the senses of sight and hearing have 
received stimulus and culture. I remember asking Mr. Darwin 
which, in his opinion, were the most important years in a child’s 
life. His answer was immediate and concise—‘* Without doubt 
the first three.” He went on to say that in these early years the 
brain is capable of receiving impressions, which, though retained 
unconsciously, the memory of them having totally disappeared, 
will be automatically rendered active. 

Interesting experiments have recently been made in Italy anent 
the calming or exciting influence produced by colour on neurotic 
or insane persons. Distressing cases of either have been placed in 
a blue or red room; the effect of the blue room has been found to 
be calming, the red room effect exciting. 

All animals are keenly alive to the influence of sound ; some also 
to that of colour. The deep notes of the ’cello produce calm on 
the nature of the tiger. Subdued by pleasurable emotion the wild 
beast purrs with happiness, rendering him tame for the time being, 
whereas upon the same animal the shrill sounds of the higher notes 
of the flute or violin produce exactly the opposite effect. There 
are no ancient myths which have not as their origin some natural 
truth; the influence produced by Orpheus through the strains of 
his lyre was an esthetic charm. 

Most of us have read Professor Tyndall’s lectures on “Sound.” 
Vibrations produce upon sand various complicated angles and 
curves, showing an analogy between sound and form. 

Since it has become somewhat of a factor in education to teach 
children the use of colours, as well as to copy definite shapes, a far 
larger number of them has been generated with the first principles 
of decorative art. In examining thousands of such like childish 
efforts I have been struck by the presence, the demonstration, of a 
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colour-sense; sometimes quite remarkable for originality and 
beauty. The colour-sense appears stronger in childhood than the 
sense of form. It may be that a sense of form is more dependent 
upon the presence of reason and selection than that of colour. 
Birds evidently have sense of colour; we do not know if they 
possess sense of form. 

Granting, then, this early sensibility, the object of an intelligent 
mother should be to direct the observation of her child ; but how few 
mothers are sufficiently intelligent or trained to observe, to do that. 

All savages, so called, like children, as they are in point of fact, 
have an instinct to ornament their possessions, either defensive or 
serviceable. A spoon is first made, of course, with a view to collect 
food, and place it in the mouth with the least possible waste, and 
as much as it performs that function admirably, it is certain to be 
of a desirable shape. The savage never weakens the service of an 
instrument by the ornament with which he embellishes it. In this 
sense the savage is a more restrained and sensible artist than he 
often is whom we call acivilized man. All right embellishment is 
that, and that only, which does not weaken the service of the object 
embellished. All legitimate ornament is carved or inlaid within 
or out of a structure. Every ornament—rare indeed—of Doric 
Architecture is carved from an integral part of the structure. A 
Doric cap is not weakened in its block by the shape into which it 
has been carved. The subtle lines of the abacus, the entasis of the 
shaft, are carved in graceful, hardly appreciable curves, which, while 
completely satisfying the eye, do not diminish stability either in 
appearance or fact. 

The most elaborate evolution of carved ornament is seen in 
traceries of later Gothic design. It is a growth out of a block, 
the block being either a stay, prop, buttress, or pendentive. The 
ornament is produced by the removal of material in such a quantity 
as not to weaken the structure, which still retains stability ; the 
ornament serves to satisfy the eye and enchant the mind and senses. 

Victorinus puts the order thus—Use, Propriety, Beauty—Beauty 
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which includes the whole usefulness and stability. Now this is 
exactly as man is made—first, his skeleton; secondly, his muscles 
and nerves; thirdly, the ornament of skin and colour. The 
skeleton in all its proportion, great and small, is designed for the 
purposes it has to fulfil, hence it is beautiful. Few people who 
have not made “bones” a study realise how exquisitely fashioned 
they are, and what beauty of line they show. It is as if the 
fundamental law of nature is that proportion of means to an end 
is the foundation of all Beauty. Illustrating this subject, there is 
an apt story which runs thus:—Leo X. was worried by certain 
Roman architects, who were displeased that Michael Angelo was 
chosen to be architect of S. Peter’s in Rome. They said, what 
does this fellow know about Architecture? The answer of the 
great Architect was—“ I understand the proportion, pulls, thrusts, 
and balance of the human figure designed by God, why should I 
not therefore understand how to make use of stone, whose elements 
in construction are the same as applied to buildings as the bones, 
joints, and muscles of man are applied to his stability? ”’ 

Forgive me if I ask you to follow me into another train of 
thought. 

There is a delightful book written by a Roman gentleman of 
the 15th century named Baldassare Castiglione. Its title is J/ 
Cortigiano, which means accomplished gentleman. It is a treatise 
upon what a gentleman should be, how he should behave, how 
he should be chivalrous, how he should be noble and polite, 
how, while he is brave, knowing how to use arms in warfare, he 
shall know how to manage and subdue a horse, how he shall be an 
expert in handling the chords of a lute, how he shall enter a room 
gracefully and employ courtesies, how he shall be polite to ladies, 
and make his foes fear him, his friends love him. Good manners 
were part of the Arts in those days; they were trained, “selected,” 
even in the days in which were exhibited the most warlike pro- 
pensities. The fiercest and most warlike enemy could be the most 
courteous and refined gallant and member of society. 
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Hurry, restlessness, while they affect artistic production of all 
kinds, are detrimental to good manners. The mind which is 
occupied with essentials, balancing them and giving precedence to 
the essential, must have leisure. The man or woman who is to 
use tact, who is to think before speaking, must have leisure. 
Premeditated selection which we employ upon works of Art runs 
concurrently with premeditated selection in the Arts of Life. 

The facilities of modern life, of modern education, are enor- 
mous; everything goes at lightning speed. This has its dangers. 
“Reproduction” throughout all the arts of literature, music, 
architecture, sculpture, painting, has never been so universal as 
now ; it is appalling. We can know the arts of Egypt, of Greece, 
of Italy, of France, and of our own country better than any of 
our predecessors knew them. 

For Literature the same facilities occur, and yet while this 
current of reproduction is running with such a free course over 
England, is the power of lasting productions gaining in any 
measurable degree with the facilities of reproduction? Is it that we 
know too much, and therefore we create so little? Are we glutted 
with superficial knowledge; glutted with the sight of the produc- 
tions of the great past; content with the pleasures that we derive 
from it; and hence the effort necessary to all creative work is 
weakened ? 

Confusion may be established by the pressure of contradictory 
forms of knowledge, inundating young minds; the temptations to 
be superficial are hoisted upon every bookstall, gallery of pictures, 
and sale room. 

While we have a pressing book learning, we may be kindling 
superficial inquisitiveness, which does not come within the compass 
of knowledge. But if the power of observation is encouraged, 
nourished and fostered in early life, is not a creature so trained 
likely to see for himself, and therefore be original? 

And, after all, it is originality that attracts; it is the fresh new 
view of an old truth that makes for real progress; it is in 
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originality that power finds its first initiative; it is when men have 
thought for themselves, and have acted on their convictions, not in 
herds, that has made them leaders. 

A mind may be a perfect museum or encyclopedia in itself, it 
may be possessed of such a mass of heterogeneous information and 
variety of acquirements that its ego is killed, its power of giving 
out weakened. 

How profoundly interesting are the periods of intellectual 
growth prior to the supreme apex of attainment and consequent 
degeneration—when intuition and acute observation are propped 
by a life-giving tradition, a very foundation on which to build, and 
a buttress to sustain a superstructure ; when the volition of the 
creative faculty is so strong that it unconsciously urges on, and 
without premeditation of reasoning why or wherefore, a creative 
faculty gives birth to ideas which are the results of simple motives ; 
and without self-criticism or self-consciousness a creative per- 
sonality which is working automatically within traditions leaves the 
stamp of personality upon everything that is achieved. 

How dull are Literature and Art when the life is out of them, 
when there is no longer any touch with life, when they repeat in 
academic language under rules of treatment what has been said 
or done before better or more truly. 

If Art and Life are again to be in touch, simplicity must be the 
watchword, and “observation” must be trained from the outset. 
The power of observation once gained, it forms the foundation 
upon which reason and selection can build. 

As we are not all alike, so we can never be trained to be all 
alike. We do not see alike, so that the training of the observation 
will never kill the ego; it will feed it and nourish it. It is not 
the pedagogue or teacher in a class that is likely to bring out the 
natural bent of a child; it is, or ought to be, the parents, and 
especially the mother, to whom the responsibility of early training 
belongs; and how few know how to use that responsibility. This 
is because they are blind or deaf to all natural beauties or sounds. 
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The product of intelligence in towns must be more or less artificial. 
Life in a great city is artificial, and unhealthy to body and mind; 
but in the country it need not be so, and it is from the country, 
and not from towns, that we expect healthy minds in healthy 
bodies. Are we overdoing education? Is it a hobby that is being 
over-ridden, growing more complicated in its machinery every 
day, rendering obtuse that which we would make acute—over- 
loading, overpressing young minds with a multitude of artificial 
endowments which are more hindrances than services to the 
character? Have Board Schools improved the manners and con- 
duct of children? I donot know. My own experience is that the 
children of the working classes are far less respectful and refined 
than they were. If the teachers in our new schools under the 
Education Act were to give more time to cultivating respect and 
good manners and implicit obedience, and less to stuffing them 
with indigestible so-called knowledge, perhaps the Arts of Life 
might shew signs of improvement, and the whole type of the nation 
become refined and cohesive. 

Discipline and strength are surely inseparable, and what is 
falsely called liberty too often degenerates into weakness and 
individualism. 

We are inundated with private enterprises, small issues, not 
State issues. It is cohesion that is wanted to bring national 
strength—strength of defence, strength of life, of art, of intellect, 
and enterprise! 

There is something wrong with us. The mischief is not racial ; 
we have been a strong and an artistic people, we have loved 
beauty and strength as much, perhaps, as money and wealth, we 
have had fine national ideals, and a pride in our labours. Is 
this maintained ?—that is the question! Does the Government 
help to maintain it? AQ little, perhaps, but timidly and without 
either enthusiasm or directness of purpose. Is the Ideal still in 
our nation? if it is, let us demand its exercise. 

It seems as if we must prune away, not add, to arrive at 
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something like enduring and dignified simplicity. Without that 
no nation ever was or ever will be great for long. 

Perhaps it is a startling suggestion, but I make it. First let 
us train “observation,” then citizenship, so that each member 
of the community is an item of protection to the State; this 
would breed self-control, and, what is as important, fraternity 
in one great cause. Fraternity in one national cause is likely 
to lead to fraternity in others; then instead of being only self- 
seeking individuals, we shall be a community of steadfast minds 
and strong bodies, able and willing to cope with either physical or 
intellectual problems. Then teach reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
The rest will follow if the soil is good enough to receive it. 

Character will be formed, and no nation till its national 
character is formed upon the highest ideals will keep its place 
in an age when an Oriental Power is teaching lessons which we 
ought to have learned years ago. 

We may learn great lessons from the ancients, whom it is the 
fashion to despise, and now we may learn great lessons from an 
Oriental Power which has arrived at stability by the imagination, 
diligence, hard labour, and simplicity of life of its great artists and 
craftsmen, whose character has been formed by its art, industry, and 
religion. I have ventured to write these words not with the full 
conviction that | am right in all I say, but with a hope that 
whatever worthy thoughts are embodied in them may be 
sifted and considered for what they are worth. If I have written 
enthusiastically, it is because I wish my nation to keep precedence, 
and to add to her glories—not glories of war, they are expensive 
and terrible; but glories of peace, prosperity—the glories which a 
great people must maintain by a high ideal, a steadfast unity, and 
brilliant self-sacrifice. Of one thing I may feel certain—Art and 
Life must be in immediate connection, and are, for what the Life 
of a people is, so its Art will be. If that be sordid, drunken, 
pleasure-seeking, squalid, selfish, the Arts of a nation will reflect 
its disgrace. 
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Make the nation great, self-reliant, simple, provident, disci- 
plined, and in its true sense socialistic, and individuality will take 
care of itself, the greater include the lesser. 

When the whole nation is proud of labour, when it is proud of 
its artizans, its artists, and of all nobly creative powers, com- 
mercial prosperity will follow as a matter of course, and being 
high in its ideals, England will stand up in the front rank of the 
growing prosperity, intellectual as well as material, of other 
nations, oriental and occidental. 





REVIEWS. 


The Wisdom of the Desert. By Fames O. Hannay. London: 
Methuen and Co. 


waa TIS little book should delight all who are interested 

in early Christian mysticism. Mr. Hannay tells us 

in his Preface that it ‘is neither a critical examination 

of the early Egyptian monastic literature nor an his- 

NW torical account of the movement. It is nothing more 

than an attempt to appreciate the religious spirit of the first 

Christian monks.” The author is obviously a devout Roman 

Catholic, steeped in the literature of the early Christian Church, 

and profoundly sympathetic towards its great ideals. He has made 

a careful study of the documents which throw light upon the 

strange life of the hermit monks of Egypt; and his book enables 

us to appreciate somewhat of the strength and the weakness of the 
men who lived it. 

Mr. Hannay devotes the first part of his brief Introduction to 
aiding the reader to “realise that the hermits were actual living 
men, and to understand the kind of lives they lived.” This is the 
weakest part of his book. What he has written is altogether 
inadequate. It is good as far as it goes, but it does not go nearly 
far enough. Should a second edition be called for, we hope the 
author will consider the advisability of presenting a longer and 
more intimate account of the lives and the habitat of these hermit 
monks. The second part of the Introduction is devoted to a con- 
sideration of “certain prejudices which exist against the hermits 
and their way of life” —against their belief in the existence of 
demons, their severe physical asceticism, the apparent selfishness of 
their life, etc. This is a difficult task, but, on the whole, Mr. 
Hannay acquits himself well of it. It may be that he occasionally 
falls into the opposite error—that of minimising the defects of the 
hermit life as it found expression in the deserts and fastnesses of 
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Egypt; but his cordial and reasoned sympathy is refreshing, and 
is one of the pleasantest features of his book. 

The body of the work consists of a series of translations from 
the documents which record the life of the hermits—anecdotes, 
sayings, parables, etc. These are arranged in sections as illustrating 
the various ideals of the monks or the temptations they met and 
overcame in their adventurous attainment of them; and each section 
is introduced by a page or two from Mr. Hannay’s pen. The 
translations are well done, and the introductions helpful and pleasant 
to read, but marred here and there, we think, by unnecessary 
homiletic intrusions. 

The book is inevitably a very humble one compared with the 
great imaginative and reconstructive works of Flaubert (La 
Tentation de Saint Antoine) and Anatole France (Thais); but, 
indeed, the point of view and the method of approach, the quality 
of the sympathy and the purpose of the author are so different from 
theirs that comparison is really impossible. There was room for 
the book ; and its author has performed his task—every page shows 
that it was a labour of love—with such intelligence that we shall 
hope to hear from him again. 


The Slave in History. His Sorrows and his Emancipation. By 
William Stevens. Wéith Portraits, and with Illustrations by 
J. Finnemore. London: The Religious Tract Society. 6s. 


' =3yN octavo volume of 371 pages cannot possibly give a 
v. /, complete presentment of the slave in history. Com- 
(eth AY pression is necessary at almost every point; and the 
: \n ay) effecting of it in such a way as still to present a 
SARS connected, intelligible, and interesting narrative is a 
problem not easily solved, is one which presents countless difficulties. 
Few who read Mr. Stevens’ book will disagree with us when we 
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say that his S/ave in History is a capable and honest piece of work. 
He has traced the history of slavery from the remote days of the 
Ancient East down to the present day; and he has succeeded in 
making his story always interesting and sometimes impressive. 
From a brief glance at the origins of slavery the writer passes to 
slavery under the Hebrew and other oriental peoples, and under 
the Greeks and Romans. Then the attitude of the early Christians 
towards slavery is considered ; and it is not too much to say that 
here the tragedy of slavery is felt to deepen and darken. The 
higher ideals of Christianity produced, it is true, many strong pro- 
tests against the institution of slavery; but the smallness of the 
result is a pitiful proof that the practice of enslavement was almost 
universally regarded as a right in no way opposed to the Christian 
faith and practice. —Then comes the modern period of slavery with 
the advent of the negro in 1441. The horrors of the black slave 
trade and of the pitiless exploitation of the North American Indian 
have often been recounted ; but the familiar facts are presented by 
Mr. Stevens in a fresh and interesting way, and he has not a little 
that is new to tell us. The great movements which ultimately 
resulted in the final abolition of slavery by all the great Powers are 
fully and, despite some overlapping, clearly described; and the 
chapters devoted to them are the more interesting in that the 
movements are made to centre round the great reformers who 
created them. 

We could wish that Mr. Stevens had told us more of the daily 
life of the slave. There is no lack of scattered material from 
which an intimate account of the average conditions, varying 
according to time and place, imposed upon the slave throughout 
history might be compiled. And the penultimate sentence of the 
book—* As we close this retrospect of a long struggle, the world 
is perilously near to repeating the mistakes of centuries past ”— 
makes us wish, further, that he had dealt with the system of 
indenturing coolies, and had shown what has been the net result 
of it in the past. Britain achieved an unenviable record in the 
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history of slavery—‘“ the Sovereigns of England and Spain,” says 
Bancroft, speaking of the results of the Peace of Utrecht, 
‘‘ became the largest slave merchants ever known in the history of 
the world””—and it would seem as though she were determined to 
achieve a similar record in something very closely akin to it. 

We cordially commend Mr. Stevens’ book. It eminently fulfils 
its purpose—that of a clear, fairly complete, and reliable history 
for the general reader. 


Six Great Schoolmasters. By F. D. How. London: Methuen &S Co. 


GA Ep HIS book contains sketches of the careers of Dr. 
G Ly) Hawtrey (Eton, 1834-1853), Dr. Moberly (Win- 
Mai) y chester, 1835-1866), Dr. Kennedy (Shrewsbury, 
(Oe 6 1836-1866), Dr. Vaughan (Harrow, 1844-1859), 


= Dr. Temple (Rugby, 1858-1869), and Dr. Bradley 
(Marlborough, 1858-1870). We turned to it with considerable 
interest, for these names are important, and the author had a great 
opportunity of making an important contribution to the history of 
Education. If such was his intention he has signally failed, and 
we regretfully record that the book is an extremely disappointing 
one and frequently an irritating one too. 

In the introductory chapter the author claims that the thirty 
years dealt with by his book, roughly 1835 to 1865, mark the 
progress of the public schools “to the high-water mark of their 
efficiency.” After this period the schools, in Mr. How’s view, 
decline again. His arguments in support of this view are so 
curious that we propose to offer them for the examination of our 
readers. We will therefore briefly set them forth :— 


(1) By 1865 “history, mathematics, science, modern languages and 
English literature . . . . were all subsidiary to the sound classical 
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education which alone can give ‘ the thorough mental 
training essential to an English gentleman.” Now “there is a danger 
of their ousting the old classical education from school and university 
alike.” 

(z) By 1865 friendly relations between masters and boys had been 
established, “but masters still kept their dignity and proper place. 
Nowadays (the italics are ours) this has greatly changed. A master’s 
room is filled with tobacco smoke, and he himself, pipe in mouth, may 
not improbably be discovered sitting on the floor, while his most com- 
fortable chairs are occupied by small boys, who now and again address 
him by a nickname . . . . Truly things were better in 1865 
when masters . . . ._ still retained a semblance of self-respect.” 

(3) In 1865 the domestic arrangements and meals were of a 
“wholesome sufficiency.” Now mothers “ grieve because their boys, 
back from the luxurious living of the school, sniff at the fare spread 
on the old table at home.” 

(4) In 1865 the headmasters were clergymen. ‘That the head- 
master should be in Orders, should use his opportunities in the pulpit 
and in classes for confirmation, and should be able to administer the 
Holy Communion to his boys seems (sic) to most people a matter 
needing no argument in its favour. But times are changed : the best 
teacher, the best organiser, must be chosen regardless of the religious 
welfare of the boys, and the headmasters of the future bid fair to be 
entirely recruited from the ranks of the laity.” 


The Introduction contains other arguments too, but let these 
suffice. We had thought of dealing with them one by one, but 
having set them forth we think it unnecessary to pursue them 
any further. After such an Introduction it needs some 
courage to examine the book further, but it must be stated, in 
justice to Mr. How, that the later contents of his book are better 
than his Introduction. His sketches are pleasantly enough 
written though they fail to give a critical account of the 
share each headmaster written of had in the development of 
Education. They are almost uniformly eulogistic. This latter 
quality not infrequently leads Mr. How to make inconsistent 
statements. Thus, on page 27, we are told that Dr. Hawtrey’s 
kindness of heart was such that “even real pieces of impertinence, 


such as the erection on his table during school of a whole Noah’s 
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ark procession . . . . seemed to have failed to bring any 
rebuke more severe than ‘ How silly!’”” But on page 15 we 
had been told of the deference he insisted being shewn, and how, 
on one occasion, he had knocked off the hat of a boy who failed 
to make a sufficiently courteous bow. 


Studies of Boy Life in our Cities. Edited by E. F. Urwick. 
London: F. M. Dent & Co. 


E have here a book which gives us peculiar pleasure 

—a book dealing with a subject which has long failed 

) to receive adequate attention from social writers and 

reformers. The problems relating to boyhood have 

been the subject of special attention in the pages of 

this review, and we again repeat our belief that in the proper care 


and training of our boys is to be found the solution of some of 
the most serious problems with which we are to-day face to face. 

The present book is divided into six chapters, respectively 
entitled: ‘“‘The Boy and the Family,” by Reginald A. Bray; 
“The Boy and his Work,” by J. G. Cloete; “The Criminal 
Boy,” by Arthur Lowry ; “ Boys’ Clubs,” by W. J. Braithwaite ; 
“‘The Girl in the Background,” by Miss Lily H. Montague; 
and a Conclusion by the Editor, E. J. Urwick. As is only to be 
expected of any work written by different people, the value of the 
book is uneven, and not all the writers possess a thorough grasp 
of the question as a whole. The book is, however, an eminently 
readable and valuable one, and is a very important contribution 
to the cause of social study and reform. We can only notice a 
few points in a most suggestive work. 

Mr. Cloete, in “The Boy and his Work,” gives details of the 
conditions of boy labour which will be new to many and of 
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neral interest. These emphasise the fact that there is something 
ike a competition for boy labour which ceases as boyhood merges 
into manhood. 

In “The Boy and the Family” Mr. Bray seeks to give a 
detailed view of the home life amongst the poorest inhabitants of 
London. In our view he makes his divisions between the various 
types of families too arbitrary. He divides them into classes 
living in one or two rooms, three rooms, and more than three 
rooms respectively ; and he finds that the home life is practically 
non-existent in the first class, existent in a small degree in the second 
class, and strong only in the last class. By home life is meant a life 
lived by the various members of the family in mutual sympathy and 
affection. The minute description which Mr. Bray gives of the 
every-day life of these three classes is no doubt based upon careful 
study and personal investigation. Where we think Mr. Bray is at 
fault is in his too arbitrary deduction that the number of rooms 
determines the degree of affection which the members of the family 
have for each other; and we entirely dissent from Mr. Bray’s 
remarks on the question of Boys’ Clubs. Mr. Bray argues that 
these are only valuable for boys in whose homes there is no family 
life as understood by him, and that where there is such life the 
provision of boys’ clubs, by taking the lad from home, tends to 
destroy it. It is an argument such as this which leads us to 
distrust other of Mr. Bray’s conclusions. The work of boys’ 
clubs has, we think, vindicated itself and proved that it is of value 
to all classes of boys. Where the home life exists, so far from 
destroying it we believe it increases it. Parents with true affection 
for their children would be only too glad to know that some of 
the spare time of their lads is spent at a club where they are under 
wise and helpful guidance; and where, through its educational 
agencies—its gymnasium and sports, its classes and library—they 
are being daily encouraged to live wholesome manly lives. 

If we admitted Mr. Bray’s argument we should also have to 
protest against the boy attending a night-school or any other 
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classes in the evenings, lest by so doing the home life was in 
danger of being destroyed. Mr. Bray surely forgets that however 
strong the affection between parents and boys, the boy, when he 
has left school and generally before, will certainly spend a large 
portion of his time away from home. The provision of Boys’ 
Clubs secures him against the innumerable dangers which will 
otherwise beset him during the most critical time of his life. 

But, indeed, Mr. Bray’s point of view is quite answered by the 
chapter entitled: “ Boys’ Clubs,” written by Mr. Braithwaite. 
The latter fully realises the quite unique value of the work of 
boys’ clubs, and discusses their influence, development, and organi- 
zation in an able and sympathetic manner. This chapter contains 
much practical information, together with an account of the chief 
institutions already existing, and we commend it to the study 
of. all who would like to more fully understand the real meaning 
of a movement which we believe is destined in the near future 
to assume very great proportions. 

We should be doing Mr. Bray injustice if we represented him 


as hostile to the Boys’ Club movement, and we hope any criticisms 
we have had to make will not deter any from studying a very 
inspiring and most useful book on a subject which we could wish 
were more frequently before the public eye. It is an attempt to 
treat the subject as a whole, and in this it will stir thought and 
awaken general interest. 





NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


vanDaLtees A particularly gross piece of vandalism is being 
ON THE committed upon the shores of the Firth of Forth. 
FIRTH OFFORTH- The North British Railway Company succeeded 
some time ago in obtaining Parliamentary powers for the con- 
struction of a railway from Dunfermline to Kincardine. The work 
is now well advanced, and it is possible to realise at what a cost a 
wholly unnecessary railway is to be constructed. Running from 
Dunfermline to the West, the line strikes the coast at Torryburn, 
four miles from Dunfermline, and thence proceeds along the fore- 
shore to Kincardine, a distance of five miles. To carry the rail- 
way from Torryburn to Kincardine a huge embankment is being 
erected along a part of the coast, which was previously under 
water at high tide. The result of this is that the view of the Firth 
of Forth is blotted out from the view of all the houses and villages 
between the two places in question, and instead of the glorious 
ever-varying view of the Firth waters—glistening sometimes as 
though studded with opals, and at others changing to the wine-dark 
sea of Homer—a view, too, which delighted the heart of Turner, 
—the people and visitors to the district have now to be content 
with a view of a high embankment, crowned at frequent intervals 
with smoke and steam. 

We are not entering any protest against railways or legitimate 
railway extension. We are protesting against a very flagrant 
misdeed by which the nation sustains a great wrong. For to the 
South of the coast route chosen for this railway there is a second and 
raised beach, which runs behind the various villages and towns on 
the coast, and which would have been an entirely suitable line for 
the railway to have taken. We believe that the original plans for 
the railway shewed this route, and that it was abandoned owing to 
the opposition of vested interests. 
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It is sad that such schemes as these get through Parliament 
without notice or criticism. We hope that the present instance 
may lead to such an awakening of public opinion as shall make 
similar schemes an impossibility. 


THE PROBLEM itution is wi 
pe ge That destitution is widespread among workers, 


UNEMPLOYED. both skilled and unskilled, has been brought home 

to all of us to a painful degree during recent weeks. 
Every paper we have opened has contained one or more references 
to the condition of the thousands of unemployed and to the many 
schemes projected for providing them with temporary work; and 
almost every walk we have taken, on business or on pleasure, has 
given us a glimpse of the tragedy which hangs over so many. 
Mr. Walter Long’s proposals, the public relief works initiated 
by Borough Councils and other local authorities, the Farm 
Colonies of the Salvation Army and those generously given by 
Mr. Fels, the Citizens’ Aid Societies founded (as at Leicester and 
Bradford) to deal with the problem of poverty after the methods 
so long successful at Elberfeld, and other movements towards 
relief, all prove that the number and the destitution of the 
unemployed are great, and that the time when haphazard charity 
must be replaced by well-organised public relief has come. But 
the mere fact that such crises should from time to time affect the 
labour world, and that, when they arrive, such extraordinary 
means should have to be taken to relieve the consequent distress, 
should make patent to all that the industrial system is almost 
destitute of all higher organisation. The organisation of capital 
for certain ends is marvellous; so too is the organisation of labour 
for other ends; but the organisation of both capital and labour is 
too prone to seek immediate profit and to fail to provide for the 
contingencies of the future. 
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The capitalist can usually take care of himself. He may suffer 
in a time of commercial and industrial crisis, but his resources are 
seldom so limited as those of the worker. The latter, of course, 
receives some aid from his trade union, if he has had the fore- 
thought to join one; but, as we see so clearly at the present 
moment, he is largely dependent in a period of great and sustained 
depression of trade upon private or public relief. Private relief 
is at all times bad and can seldom be justified; and public relief 
is anything but free from defects: it too often means that public 
money is diverted from urgent and necessary works to the 
carrying out of ill-conceived and hastily-prepared schemes; the 
work it provides is necessarily of the roughest character, in which 
the skill of the artisan can find but little scope and so is lost for 
a time; and, as a rule, sufficient care is not taken by those in 
authority to exact from those employed a right standard and 
output of work, and thus both the public purse and the character 
of the worker suffer loss. The substitution of organised public 
relief for the haphazard and demoralising no-system of private 
relief is certainly a reform to be desired and encouraged ; but so 
long as no sincere and determined attempt is made to investigate 
and grapple with the causes which make relief of any kind 
necessary, we shall make but little real advance. Private and 
Poor Law relief weaken the moral stamina of the poor and needy 
and restrict their liberty; public relief in the form of offered 
work is far less injurious, but in so far as it ignores the existence 
and nature of the causes which necessitate relief of any kind, it 
must be regarded as hopelessly inefficient, as a mere tinkering 
of what should be ended rather than mended. 

The remedy lies mainly with the workers themselves. Better 
organisation of labour for immediate relief from, and for ultimate 
remedy of, existing conditions is what is needed. The feudal 
system withstood the combined assaults of the middle and the 
lower classes down till 1789 simply because its members possessed 
the better organisation ; and, since then, the feudal and the middle 
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classes have wielded more than their fair share of power simply 
because they have been better organised than the workers. And 
why have they been better organised? Partly, of course, as a 
result of circumstances—freer environment, greater opportunity, 
more uniformly high intelligence due to these and other causes, 
etc.—but chiefly because each—the feudal lord exploiting the 
people for military purposes, the capitalist exploiting them for 
commercial and industrial purposes—recognised that they were a 
minority and, therefore, if their power was to be maintained and 
increased, that they must oppose themselves as a highly organised 
class to the great unorganised class whom they sought to exploit. 
Underlying all the barons’ wars of earlier centuries and all the 
capitalist competition of the last hundred years, we find an 
organisation almost scientific in its precision, and almost as 
uniform as a natural law in its effects. 

The workers have already realised the significance of this. 
Trades-unionism is a step towards that organisation of themselves 
as a class which alone can enable them to conquer what is, by all 
the laws of right, their own. Direct representation of labour in 
Parliament is another step. An attempt (far, as yet, from being 
crowned with complete success) is made to organise each separate 
union so that the mental and physical power of each member shall 
be developed to its utmost ; to concentrate all these separate units 
of power in the executive of the particular union; and to carry 
them thence to the central body which unites all the various 
unions, there to form the sharp cutting-edge of Labour. But it 
is necessary to the success of this that the question of self- 
education in social, political, and industrial history, in sociology 
and economics, in art and literature also, in whatever tends to 
open the eyes and the mind of the worker to his present con- 
dition and to the position that is his by right, shall exercise the 
wits and the energies of trades-unions much more than it has done 
in the past. The sooner they see that ultimate success depends 
upon this, the sooner will that ultimate success be achieved, and 
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the better it will be for all concerned. As bearing upon this 
important point, we would remind our readers of the widely 
representative conference convened a few days ago by the Stratford 
Co-operative Society, to discuss higher education for working 
men—a conference which may soon be followed by active work. 

Well-meaning but merely tinkering methods of relief—pallia- 
tive, not remedial—are intimately bound up with the problem 
of right relations between capital and labour. We trust that 
nothing we have said will seem like disparagement of the strenuous 
and generous efforts which are being so widely made in relief of 
present distress. We heartily appreciate these and confidently 
expect good results from them. What we wish to make clear 
and insist upon is that so long as the present interregnum lasts 
relief of some kind, varying in amount with the area and the 
keenness of the distress, will always be necessary; that relief, 
however helpful it may prove and however considerately it may 
be given, contributes nothing to removing the causes which make 
it necessary; and that the immediate but transitory amelioration 
which results from organised relief tends to blind us to the fact 
that the existing conditions of human life and work demand not 
relief or improvement, but radical and permanent change. 


THE EFFICACY : 
phy teny We have already touched, in another note, upon 


SHELTERS. the question of the value of private and public 

relief, but the particular question at issue between 
the Salvation Army and Mr. C. S. Loch, Secretary of the Charity 
Organisation Society, is of sufficient importance in itself to deserve 
a separate note. The correspondence published in the Times 
naturally presents the two extreme points of view, but to deter- 
mine where exactly truth lies between these would require more 
data than has yet been given. The question is an extremely intri- 
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cate and difficult one; indeed, so much may be urged, with fair 
show of reason, both for and against these shelters, that the ques- 
tion will probably remain insoluble in its present form, and the 
solution be sought rather in methods of extending their undoubted 
good effects and of counteracting their equally obvious evil effects. 
That they make relief more easily obtainable, and so tend to raise 
vagrancy to the Jevel of a paying profession, cannot be doubted ; 
but this defect can be, and often is, magnified. It is so much 
easier for a skilled vagrant to take advantage of the weak points 
in a system of relief than for the relief officer to diagnose his 
clamorous applicants, that the evils which result from this are apt 
to obscure from us the many deserving cases which, but for these 
shelters, would go unrelieved. Mr. Loch’s attack and Mr. Bram- 
well Booth’s defence may both be overstated ; but the fact remains 
that not only in a time of exceptional depression and poverty such 
as the present, but even in normal times, some provision must be 
made to shelter the homeless and to feed the hungry. It may be, 
as Mr. Loch declares, that the undeserving carry off the lion’s 
share, and multiply (a social fact not confined to the submerged 
tenth); but Mr. Booth has shown, we think, that these shelters 
play their part in the relief of distress, and that, until something 
better is evolved, they will at least justify their existence. The 
effects which these shelters produce upon the poor and the needy, 
deserving and undeserving alike, provide insufficient data for an 
impartial and conclusive judgment upon their efficacy ; we must 
also consider the antecedent causes—our whole social system—of 
which these shelters are themselves a present, we hope merely a 
temporary, result. 
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one By the time these lines appear the difficulty which 
ARBITRATION arose with Russia over the Dogger Bank outrage 
WITH RUSSIA. — will probably have been adequately dealt with by 
the International Court of Arbitration to which it has been 
referred. The acceptance in this country of the proposal to use 
the Hague Court marks a great step forward in national wisdom. 
The famous Peace Conference was far from being the failure it 
has been frequently called, and this latest incident becomes its 
triumphant vindication. We are glad to see that President 
Roosevelt proposes to convene a further meeting of the Powers, 
when the work of the first conference may be strengthened, 
extended and perfected. 

But before we dismiss this subject we must protest against the 
reckless and wicked manner in which so many English journals 
did their best to bring us to the verge of war with Russia. Papers 
like the Daily Mai/ pursued the tactics for which they are notorious, 
and even the Standard did not hesitate to say that Mr. Balfour’s 
announcement of a pacific settlement would be received with pro- 
found disappointment. Fortunately the Government was strong 
enough to keep its head amidst the senseless clamour of the 
English yellow press ; but, unless public opinion is strong enough 
to compel the baser portion of our press to conduct itself with 
some regard to ordinary decency, it may well be that the nation 
will find, when future crises arrive, that the dogs of war have 
been let loose by the wickedness of a few men whose words should 
be burned by the common hangman. 
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THE ENGLISH The following manifesto has been issued by 


CHURCH, AND . a es ; 
THE FISCAL certain distinguished members of the English 


QUESTION. Church :— 


“The keenness of the debate which has raged round Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Fiscal Proposals tends to obscure the deeper issues 
involved. Our attention is concentrated upon those salient details on 
which the controversy has focussed itself—the possibilities of Retalia- 
tion—the subtleties of Dumping—the complicated effects of Preferen- 
tial Tariffs. 

‘In the meantime we are apt to forget that behind all this superficial 
discussion lie certain fundamental judgments, ethical and social, which 
are profoundly involved in the issue. It will not then be deemed 
impertinent or intrusive if those who are charged with any special 
responsibility for the national conscience venture to detach and 
emphasise these essential considerations, which are vital to the verdict 
that is to be given. 

“‘ We, therefore, clergy of the Church of England, invite those who 
share our responsibility to join us in making the following declaration. 

“We, the undersigned, desire to protest against the re-establishment 
in Great Britain of a system of Protection, because, however sincere 
and patriotic may be the intention of its advocates, in itself it inevitably 
tends to evoke the motives and foster the tendencies against which we 
are all accustomed to protest as immoral. 

“(1) It cannot succeed without increasing the severance of nations ; 
it intensifies rivalries and strengthens barriers ; it is a foe to peace, and 
to the hopes of a wider unity of workers. 

““(z) No nation can adopt it without danger to the uprightness of its 
public life ; it makes bribery pay ; it creates monopolies; it opens the 
door of Parliamentary lobbies to all those influences which it is our 
main object to exclude. 

“(3) It is bound by its very conditions to tell hardest upon those 
who are least able to protect themselves, It will be secured by those 
who can best apply the pressure necessary to make their case heard. 
The tariff will be moulded by and for the best organised. The weak 
and unorganised will be least able to make their interests felt ; and 
will have to bear the burden of the gain of the strong. 


“G. W. Kircuin, Dean of Durham. 

C. W. Srusss, Dean of Ely. 

E. C. Wicxuam, Dean of Lincoln, 

James M. Witson, Archdeacon of Manchester. 
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H. S. Hotranp, Canon of St. Paul’s. 

Samuet A, Barnett, Canon of Bristol. 

W. Emery Barnyzs, Hulsean Professor, Cambridge. 

V. H. Stanton, Ely Professor, Cambridge. 

R. Sr. Joun Parry, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity, Cambridge. 
A. J. Cartyzz, University College, Oxford. 

C. H. Parry, late H.M. Inspector of Schools. 

T. C. Fry, Headmaster of Berkhamsted. 

J. Lrewetyn Daviss, Vicar of Kirkby Lonsdale. 

S. D. Heapiam. 


A. E. T. Newman, Sec.” 


We print this manifesto with extreme pleasure, for we regard 
it as one of the most important notes which have been sounded in 
this violent and noisy controversy. It emphasises the great moral 
principles which underlie the question, but which are almost 
wholly ignored by so many of the leaders on each side of the 
controversy. We are glad that some, at least, of the clergy do 
not shrink from the moral trusteeship which they hold, but we 
observe with regret that the signatures do not include a single 
member of the Episcopal bench. 





